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ABSTRACT * 

This study investigated the effects of short. term 
supplemental parent and classroom programs on "%he $£lf-goncept, 
sociometric status,, social involvement, and heterogeneity of 
friendship and associations of day care children 3.3 to 5 ^ear of 
age. The treatment conditions compared: ,,(1) a regular day care 
program (control) ; (2) a day care program with supplemental classroom 
activities designed to enhance specific social interaction skills; 

(3) a day care program with a supplemental parent program focusing on 
increasing positive parent-child and parent-teacher interaction; and 

(4) a day care program with both supplemental classroom and parent t 
programs. Data were collected before and after the 12-week 
intervention period, from approximately 200 black and Anglo children 
in eight* large day Gate centers, using trhe following instruments: " 
Brown IDS Self-Concept Referents Test ; Play Situation-picture Boa rd 
Sociometric'; Classroom Socio-Observations ; and the Observation a^d 
Socialization Behavior instrument {revised) , a videotaped 
observational rating procedure. Significant differences ^cross 
treatment conditions were evidenced on 'a number of variables. The - 
^appendices include supplemental information- on the instruments used, 
sample lessons froi classroom and parent programs, and descriptions 
of the centers involved. (ED) 
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. ABSTRACT 

Early Social Development^/ Parent and dalld Programs 

jtebert Boger 
liary Andrews 

' Michigan State University 

Tne primary objective of this study was to investigate 

the effects of short term supplemental parent and classroom 

programs on the self concepts, neterogeneity of friendship 

, -* * i • 

cuoices and associations, sociometric status , and social 

involvement /of Day Care 3 1/2 - 5 year olds; and to Hots 

if these potential differences were related to sex or 

socioeconomic group membership of the children. 

A four-way design model of a quasi-experimental nature 

was employed. Two centers were nested in each of the four 

treatments. The primary independent variable, treatment, 

was defined as: 

1. RegAar day care center program (control); 

2. Day care center program with supplemental "classroom 
activities designed to enhance 3pecific social interaction 
skills • 

3. Day care center program with supplepental parent pro- 

$ 

gram focusing on increasing positive parent-child and parent* 
teacher interaction; 

4. Day care c&nter program with both supplemental class- 
room and parent programs. 
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The two programmatic inputs implemented in the various 
treatment? were both 'developed at Michigan State University • 
The parent education program was the Parents are Teachers Too 
program, and the classroom activities were the M.S.U. Socio-* 
dramatic Play Curriculum * 

4 The data were collected prior to and after the 12-week 
intervention period, using the followins instruments: Brown m 
IDS Self Concept Referent Test, Play-Situation Picture Board 
Sociometric, Classroom Socio-Observations , and the Observa- 
tion of Socialization Behavior (Revised) instrument, a video- 
taped observational rating procedure. 

The sample consisted of 200 children enrolled in eight 
relatively large day care centers- itTTbwer Michigan. Their 
ages ranged from *3.3 to 5 years. Both Black and anglo child- 
ren were involved* 

A multivariate*' analysis of covariance model was applied 
to test for differences across treatments and demographic 
groups on the post test measures* 

Significant differences across treatment conditions 
were evidenced on a number of variables* In general, 
parent programs seemed to affect the socio-emotional affect 
expressed by children. Children in centers receiving ^ 
supplemental parent programs displayed less adult dependency, 
increased self concepts (within the low SES group), increased 
autonomy, and more gregarioua responsive play behaviors. 

ii 
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Children in centers receiving the supplemental classroom 
activities exhibited the most cooperative-interactive play? 
They both responded to and initiated peer interaction at 
the highest levels of social behavior, and expressed more 
positive affect in their vdice and general play behavior. 

Children in centers inclement ing "fcotV 1 supplemental 
programs were the^most heterogeneous and gregarious of all. 
They directed their interactions t<N* wide variety of peers 
and were most heterogeneous in regard to being chosen by 
opposite Sex and SEfc peers* on the socipmetric task. 

Thus, parent programs seemed to affect children's 

emotional states, while classroom programs enhanced 

1 

specific social interaction skills. ''Both" programs 
reflected aspects of the individual programs, as well 
as a ftestalt that was especially evident in heterogeneous, 
gregarious, outgoing behavior. 

Sex and socioeconomic group membership (SES) differ- 
ences were also evidenced. Hales were more heterogeneous 
,in regard to choosing peers from the opposite SES group 
on the sociometric task, and interacting with unlike SES 
peers in the classroom. Females generally had better 
self concepts than males, but exhibited more adult depen- 
dency in the classroom. Low SES children more often chose 
mid-SES peers as sociometric choices than did mid-SES 
children choose 'low SES peers. 

iii 
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Other relationships explored involved the inter* 
relationships among self concept scores and pe&r inter- 
action variables, and among variables designed to reflect 
inter-grotfp attitudes. These relationships were investi- 
gated using pre-test data only, as reflective of baseline 
behavior. In general, a negative relationship existed 
between self concept and social involvement, children 
with poorer self concepts being more interactive and 
playing at more cooperative levels of play. Children 
wittv. better self concepts were more autonomous but did 
not engage in cooperative, facilitative play. 

Positive relationships across instruments suggested 
the existence of patterns of inter-group attitudes. 
Factors predictive of heterogeneous interactions across 
sex lines were age-related, while factors predictive of 
heterogeneous interactions across SES lines were behaviors 
reflective of social skill competency. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Our society is a complex , pluralistic social system in 
a period of rapid change. Numerous subgroups within the 

population are evidencing difficulty in relating both to 

* 

tjieir environment and to other segments of society. How 
society socializes its young will have Impact on the future 
in determining whether polarization of sub-cultures or social 
integration occurs. 

Socialization is a broad concept that implies preparing 
individuals to function within a given society or social group 
Socialization is a continual process occurring throughout the 
lifespan at all system levels. During^ the early years when 
formative social patterns of interacting and relating are 
established, the socialization process is monopolized by 
familial influences. Tnrough the family the child assumes a 
social class, ethnic, and racial identity that differentiates 
the orientations and expectations the child receives (Clausen, 
1968) . 

Traditionally the schools have been viewed as the great 
"melting pot", diffusing familial influences and instilling 
common values, ideals, and behaviors consistent with the 
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larger society Whether the schools should or can 

accomplish this great task Is questionably; nevertheless, 
present social tensions provide evidence that the task is 
not being accomplished. 

There remains, therefore, a continual need to foster 

.understanding of how the early environment Influences the 
child's socialization and to develop strategies tq intervene 
in the child's early social development to optimize both 
intra- and inter-group attitudes and interaction patterns. 

One opportunity to help hundreds of thousands of chil?- 
dren during the critical preschool years is through the many 
day care facilities that parents have turned to in the last 
decads. Mostly out of economic necessity but also as a 
reflection on our social times, day c^ire has become an insti- 
tution in our society. „ A 

The potential is great, for the early childhood setting 
presents an optimal -social learning environment* It provides 
an opportunity for varied peer and adult interaction in a 
setting of materials and equipment appropriate to stimulate 

*and support active exploration of the environment. 

The present challenge is to capitalize on this potential 
and provide day care environments that truly meet the needs 
of the developing child* In optimizing human potential, the 
ultimate benefactor will be society. 
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One Important Ingredient in developmental day care la 
con^nuitjr between the home and sohdol. This necessitate 
some form of familial involvement in the child's activities 
as well as parent-teacher interaction and support. 

Another important ingredient is subpopulational mix, so 
that children are exposed to value, belief, and behavioral 
differences. Opportunities to observe and interact with 
those that are different will help the child gain experiences 
that can build positive inter-group attitudes, especially if 
these experiences are planned and supervised by knowledgeable 

teachers. 

V 

OBJECTIVES 

The general objective of this study is to compare the 
relative effectiveness of various short term intervention models 
in providing experiences that would enhance intra- and inter- 
group attitudes of children as reflected in their self-concept 
and social involvement with peers. 

the primary research question is: are there differences 
ia the self-concept, heterogeneity of friendship choices and 
associations, sociometric status J and heterogeneous peer group 
interaction of preschool children among the following groups? 

1. children in regular day care center program? (control) 

» \ 

2. children in day care centers Which have a supplemental 
progr amma tic component directed toward the development 
of positive social interactions (MSU Sociodramatic Play 
Curriculum) 
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3. children in day care c*nt»*v which l**v^ a supplemental 
parent education program directed toward increasing 
positive parent-child and parent-teacher interaction 
(Barents are Teachers Too) ' 

4. children in day care centers which have both the 

• ^l— «a cUaatoo* an. parent education program 

Secondarily, are these potential differences related to the sex 
and/or socioeconomic group membership of the children? 



PROGRAMS 

The two programs included as intervention models were both 
developed at Michigan State University. They capitalise on the 
two systems that have primary influence over the preschool aged 
child— the family and the school or day care^ center. Although 
the focus of influence on the child differs greatly between 
these two programs, their fundsmental goal or outcome is 
similar — increased social competency. 

PARENTS ARE TEACHERS TOO: 

The Parents are Teachers Too (PIT) program used in this 
study is an adaptation of the original program developed by 
Judith Kuipers and Robert Boger in 1968-69 and successfully 
field tested in both Head Start and Day Care settings. 

PTT focuses on (1) increasing communication between the 
day care center and the home, (2) Improving the quality of the 
parent-child interaction through increased parental )warenes9 
of dif feting interaction patterns and child rearing approaches, 



and (3) enhancing cognitive and affective development of the 
child through participation in specific activities with parent 
prepared materials. 

>=♦ 

Basic assumptions are: as parents interact more frequently 
with the child's^ school and take on teaching roles themselves, 
the school and school activities take on a more valued position 
In the child's life. As parents become more familiar with the 
school environment they can begin to mediate problei^s and 
experiences for a more consistent, focused socializing effect 
on the child. And more importantly, as parents' grow in their 
confidence and competence in recognizing and providing positive 
learning experiences, the child 1 8 most important environment , 
the family, is enhanced. 

The goal of this programmatic approach is to enhance the 
child 9 8 self -concept , language development, and basic social 
and cognitive skills; thereby opening new possibilities for 
interpersonal interaction and social learning both in the home 
and in other settings. 

MSU SOCIODRAMATIC PLAY CURRICULUM : 

The MSU Sociodramatic Play Curriculum is part of a larger 
socialization curriculum developed by Robert Boger, Tito Reyes 
and Joanne Lichtenwalner, and tested in socioeconomically 
mixed preschool fclasses in 1969-72. 

The sociodramatic play program focuses directly on inter- 
personal interactions of teachers with children and of children 
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with each other. The curriculum provides a f raaevprk for 

f 

teachers to establish social environment® and interaction 
techniques that encourage the learning of social skfLls. 

Specific sociodramatic settings are established with 
veil developed sequences of experiences, specific props 9 
carefully planned teacher involvement and limitations in 
the number and type of children in interactions. Such 
environments encourage understanding one's own and other's 
feelings about social Interaction and guide children toward 
developing actually rewarding (as well as socially acceptable) 
pattern? of exchange. Thfe primary mode of learning is through 
imitation of social models (bgth peers and teachers) and social 
reinforcement including intrinsic reinforcement derived from 
success in controlling one's environment. 

SUMMARY : 

-This research compares the relative effects of providing 
supplemental classroom and parent educatlon^programs in the 
ongoing day care experiences of children 3 1/2 to £ years of 
age. Of particular interest are changes in the children f s 
pelf-concept , heterogeneity of friendship choices and asso- 
ciations, sociometric status, and "heterogeneous peer group 
involvement as a result of this 12-week intervention. Eight 
relatively large day care centers from four southern Michigan 
communities were involved and were randomly assigned to the 
four treatment conditions. 
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CHAPTER II 
RELATED LITERATURE 

The term "socialization" has diverse connotations. Gen- 
erally speaking it refers to the '"whole process by which an 
individual bom with behavioral potentialities of enormously 
wide range, is develop actual behavior which is confined 

within a much narrdwer range — the range of what is customary 
and acceptable for him according to the standards of his group 11 
(Child, 1954). n The essence of socialization is the person's 
internal regulation of his own behavior in ways that are„ade- 
quatnr~to the interpersonal situation and to the larger social 
order. " (Elken & Handel , i960) 

v The process is basically a learning process occurring as 
the individual establishes relationships and interacts^ with 
others. "It encompasses the learning of motives and feelings 
aa well as skills and cognitive sets' 1 (Clausen, 1968). 

,.. Socializing agents may explicitly set about to teach a 
♦specific task and provide feedback to the learner; or inci- 
dental learning may pecur as" the individual interacts with ^ 
and imitates behaviors of others (Inkeles, 1968). In any case 
the socializee is an active agent , selectively assimilating 
and incorporating information in unique configurations. , 

On one hand the environment impinges upon the child, 
attempting to bring the child into line with the Cultural 
group. On the other hand the child actively engages in inter- 
action with the environment to -enlarge his repertoire of skill 
and strategies as bis cognitive structures develop. The child 

7 . 




moves forward to meet socialization requirements on his own 
terms and in his own way. The resultbnt functional behaviors 
that are observable as social skills are a complex result of 
environmental constraints mediated by individual needs and 
responsitivity patterns. % 



The specific areas of socialisation that are the focus of 
this study are the development of social attitudes and skills. 



The two main foci of interest are; (1) the child's feelings 
about himself and how these feelings may be related to peer inter- 
action and (2) the manifestations of intra- and inter-group . - 
orientations and attitudes as reflected in sociometric choices 
and play involvement with peers. 

The Development of Self 



The child's self -concept is a mirror of what others have 
communicated to the child about himself. It is a symbolic repre- 
sentation of self, reflecting one's feeling about oneself as well 
as one's perceptions of how others perceive oneself (Yamaubto, 1972). 
Earliest relationships in the family influence the establishment 
of feelings of security, adequacy, and worth which form the basis 
of the "self" (Sullivan, 1953). As the child moves out from the 
nuclear family he encounters new expectations and standards for 
comparing and evaluating himself. Thes^relative Images are in 
a continual state of evolution, shaped by relationships with 
significant others and opportunities to compete with peers 
(Cottrell, 1969). 
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Two aspects of the self axe In cwteat usage) (D *»* 
self as~ subject defined a? a group of psychological processes 
that govern behavior and adjustment; and (2) the self as object 
or the* organized collection of attitudes, beliefs, and feelings 
a person has about M*s*l?f (Ooller, 19,71). Both converge as a 
genera^p&d social-motivational influence on the child 1 a behav- 
ior* The child oust feel secure with himself before he can 
venture into new social experiences and effectively engage in 
creative endeavors (Kiester f 1973) . Educational achievement is 
greatly influenced by the self -concept as it mediates participa- 
tion in learning activities • High ratings of self-qoucept in. 
the preschooler relate positively to first grade reading achieve 
ment across social class lines (Wa£ternberg and Clifford $ 1962) . 

In the realm of interpersonal relationships high self* 
esteem has been positively related to a greater acceptance. of 
person f s different from one f e self (Souder, 1972). Ppsitive 
self concepts appear to facilitate positive social interaction 
and social skill development. Reciprocally $ peer acceptance 
and friendship contributes to self acceptance and esteem. A . 
cyclic pattern evolves one building and maintaining the other. 

» • 
Inter group Attitudos 

Children at very young ages (below the age of four years) 
learn to discriminate between ethnic groups f social classes and 
behavioral characteristics of others. Social interactions are 
often influenced by these cognitions and evaluative attitudes 
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are formed bated on early and continuing experiences (Hess, 1970)* 
Proshansky (1966) , in an excellent review of the development of 
intergroup attitudes presents a three-stage process for the 
development of ethnic attitudes. 

Stage 1 , Ethnic Awareness begins to take shape during 
the preschool years as a perceptual differentiation. Visible 
differences In skin color or behavioral traits markedly aids 
in this perceptual awareness , but even more subtle differences 
In religious or national groups emerge early in life. Such 
awareness appears to be a part of the larger process of estab- 
lishing a sense of self. Minority group membership predisposes 
many children to early ethnic awareness. 

Stage 2 . Ethnic Orientation is an "rudimentary attitude" 
that conceptualises the child from 4 to 8 years. At this point 
ethnic characteristics and concepts are cognized but the meaning 
and significance of these differences are not understood. 

Strong-ethnic preferences may be observed during this time 
as Goodman (1952) describes with black preschool children pre- 
ferring white more often than black dolls and storybook characters. 

Porter (1971) also found that black Head Start children 
showed less identification with and preference for their own 
ethnic group than did white children, as measured by a paired 
picture selection test. White girls identified more with their 
own group than did other experimental groups and in general 
girls showed a stronger preference for sex than ethnicity. 
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Stage 3 , Ethnic attitudes emerge during the elementary years 
as a continuation of the process of differentiation and integra- 
tion of beliefs 9 feelings and expediences regarding members 
of different ethnic groups. Based on early cognitions the 
child learns what groups are like, how they should be treated 
and how one ought to feel about them. 

However, whether ethnic or class orientations take on 
prejudicial qualities is probably dependent on the social 
environment in which the child functions. 

Since much social learning occurs incidentally, social- 
ising agents may need to explicitly teach positive ethnic and 
class orientations in order to counteract uncontrollable 
.naturally occurring negative influences (Pein, 1973). 

Contact may also be an important factor. Although the 
literature on racial integration provides ambiguous information; 
with elementary school children, cooperative and equal status 
interracial school contacts can, but not necessarily will, 
reduce ethnic prejudice (Sowder & Lazer, 1972). 

At the preschool level, little evidence is available. 
Educators have traditionally encouraged class and ethnic mixes 
in order to aid children in developing tolerance for, and 
coping strategies to deal with behavioral differences. 

Stodolsky & Jensen (1969) in studying cross-group social 
interaction and peer preferences in preschool and elementary 
school children found middle-class and lower-class childron to 
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differ in their choice of friends over one school year. Socio* 
metric tests and time sampling observations were conducted at 
the beginning and end of the school year. Common interests and 
activities facilitated friendship choices across class lines 
for middle-class children only. Lower class children directed 
more acts within their own class or to Negro middle-class 
children. In this case, contact did not facilitate change for 
the lower-class children although middle-class children did 
expand interactions across class lines* 

In a study of cognitive skill development, socioeconomic 
mix had a positive effect on disadvantaged children with no 
adverse effects for advantaged children. Social competency was 
also improved (Reese & Morrow, 1973). 

Both Proshansky (1966) and Sowder (1972) note that ethnic 
orientations and preferences in preschool children may not be 
reflected in actual differential behavior to ethnic groups. 
While verbalised directly to peers or revealed on projective 
tests, ethnic preferences do not Influence differential amounts 
of Inter- or intra-group interaction.* In fact, teachers report 
children respond more to individual behavioral differences than 
ethnic differences in day to day interactions. Behavioral 
characteristics of individual children are not gert<ltoli2ed to 




the ethnic group as a whole . u| 

Supporting children in tolerating, coping and managing social 
confrontations can be a major contribution of group preschool/4ay 
care experiences, especially at this age when attitudinal pre- 
dispositions are not firmly engrained in behavior. 
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Background o f JParontal Involvement M odels 

The home is the child's first and primary socializing 
environment . Tho expectations, values, patterns of control, 
and affective atmosphere gf the home immensely influence the 
course of the child's development (Baumrind, 1967). 

Parents are important not only because of the total length 
of time they are available to interact with their children but 
because of the tremendous importance familial bonds are in 
influencing the totality of the child's experiences, beliefs, 
and behaviors (Lichenberg & Norton, 1970). 

The educational system can support these forces but has 
not been successful in working against them when they are having 
a negative impact on children. This fact was highlighted during 
the compensatory education movement in the i960' 8 as the nation 
became more aware of the inadequacies of the educational system 
in educating all children (Coleman, 1966), "the impact of the 
family and home environment appeared greater than that of the 
schools in mediating the educational outcomes of children. Even 
enormous efforts to compensate for environmental deprivation 
(Head Start) met with minimal success in effecting long term 
change (Jensen, 1969; Schaefer^ 1973). 

It appears that the schools can provide a positive alter*- 
native for the child while at school, but must do more in the 
way of working with parents In order to make an impact on the 
home. As Bronfenbrenner (1969) notes: M The child's social 
environment, beyond the school alone, must be modified to 
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enrich his total development oa a socialized person In a 
cooperative productive society" (Chilman, 1974). 

Based on such rationale, most federally funded early 
childhood programs (Day Care, Head Start, Title I) have been 
required to include some type of parental Involvement in the 
ongoing program. 

But mere Invitation for parental participation and actual 
involvement in the school or day care center are two very 
different phenomena. By and large, the parent© who most often 
make contact and/or become involved with their child's school 
voluntarily are confident, active, upwardly mobile 9 problem 
free parents (Chilman, 1974). The paretfcte who would theoreti- 
cally reap the most benefit from association with the school 
environment and who require the most support are the most 
difficult ones to reach. 

Head Start and funded intervention programs have experi- 
mented with a variety of approaches that seek out parental 
contact by providing specific parent programs. These programs 
can be divided into those that focus on parents in group settings 
(Wittes, 1969; Boger, et al . , 1969) and those that supplement 
school activities with home visits (Radin, 1972; Stern, 1971). 
A third area involves direct intervention into the home cis an 
alternative to school, Chilman, (1963, 1974) and Hess, (1974) 
provide a comprehensive stannary and evaluation of many- of these 
programs. All of these types of programs have evidenced change 
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In child dependent measures (usually cognitive and language skills) 
and on ^rental behaviors (attitudes and language Interaction); 
their program rationale and objectives vary. 
VHome tutoring approaches capitalize on modeling as the 
learning paradigm for parents but usually emphasize change In 
cognitive functioning of children. These programs have reported 
significant gains on children's Intellectual. measures (Schaefer, 
1965, Welkart, 1969; Gordon, 1969.). 

It can be assumed that It Is more Important to effect change 
In parental attitudes and behaviors than to Just change child 
behavior for this has a longer lasting Impact on the child and 
the potential of diffusion to younger slbs (Bronfenbrenner In 
Zlgler, 1972). Programs emphasizing working through the parent 
to effect the child usually hold the above opinion and actively 
attempt to change parental behavior. These programs often 
employ a group process paradigm , recognizing the need for 
parents to Interact Informally with other parents and teachers 
as both a social outlet and as an effective educational setting 
(Hoffman, ot. al», 19%). 

Radln (1972) reports significant gains on intellectual and 
language measures of children provided with additional tutoring, 
In tlpfe home along with a preschool program, but changes In 
maternal attitudes only In a treatment condition that Included 
parent-teacher group discussions. Stern (1971) also Incorpor- 
ated group process techniques In providing parents with materials 
and techniques to use with their Head Start children at homo. 
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Language gains vera observed in the children when parents used 
the materials; however, it was suggested that parents needed 
highly structured, specific tasks in order to have an Impact 
on their children's cognitive functioning, 

Hittea and others (1969) , specifically coopered' two peda- 
gogical techniques for changing both maternal attitudes^and 
child behaviors. An activity-oriented group meeting was 
compared to a lecture plus question and answer format. Ho 
significant differences were reported between the two groups 
on the dependent measures, (PARI, Home Environment Scale, Blnet) ; 
although weaker members showed greater gains in the activity- 
oriented program. 

Structured activities also had a greater impact than dis- 
cussion techniques in the first field testing of the Parents 

are Teachers Too Program in six Head Start classrooms in rural 

i 

Michigan (Boger, Kuipers <& Beery, 1969). The PTT program was 
compared to a structured language program (Loveless & Kelly, 
University of Hawaii Head Start Evaluation and Research Center, 
1968), a placebo group (discussion), and a pure control c»oup. 
Children of those mothers receiving the two specific language 
programs evidenced greater gains on the 17PPSI total and verbal 
scores. Mothers in the two language groups used significantly 
moTd specific language in explaining the task on the Hess-Shipman 
Toy Sort Task and used more complete sentences on the MSU TelXr 
A-Stcry test. Although these programs stressed language and 
cognitive skill acquisition; changes in the general quality of 
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the mother-child Interaction were reflected in increaaed 
self-concept/ acoree of the children of participants. 

Thia phenomena of change toward more poaitive ealf-fe*linge 
in children of participant a waa again evidenced in a recent 
implementation of the Parents are Teachers Too program in'eix 
day care centers (Boger, et. al. t 1974). 

Many inveatigatore have repeatedly reported difficulty 
In securing consistent parental participation in parent programs 
even though parents are interested and concerned ^bout their , 
children's development (Stern, 1971, Adkins, 1971, Chilman, 1974). 
In fact this haa been the most widely haard criticism of group- 
oriented parent education programs. In recognition of this 
concern, the above study investigated the effects of three 
incentive conditions on initiating and maintaining parental 
participation in the parent education„progrnm at the center. 
Significantly greater attendance waa evidenced in the group* 
receiving incentives ($5 or babysitting and transportation) 
compared to the no incentive groups. Bauch, et. aU-(1973) also 
found the availability of services such aa babysitting anl^trans- 
portation an explanatory variable in influence* on parental 
participation. 

Summary 

Most of these compensatory efforts have sought to intervene 
in the cognitive development of children and work through the 
mother's teaching style to effect change. And yet, it may be 
the aocial-emotional atmosphere of the home that haa the greatest 
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Impact on the child and his approach to learning (Hoffman, 

et. al. 5 1971). As parents are significant models for children 

to learn from, It Is Indeed necessary to support parents In 

1. expressing good feelings about the school or center 

2. reenforclng the child's achievements 

3. shoeing interest In the child's activities 

4. providing continuity between activities at the school 
and the home* 

The implications Inferred from these studies lead to the 
following conclusions: 

1. efforts must be directed toward parents In order to* 
effect change In the home and In the relationship 
between the parent and child. 

2. parents need support perhaps in the way of at least 
babysitting and transportation In order to secure 
attendance at parent meetings. 

3. parents should be actively Involved In the activities 
planned at parent meetings to provide structure for 
interaction with their children at home. 

The Parents are Teachers Too program Implemented in the present 

' study Incorporates these conclusions while emphasizing the 

social-emotional needs of the child In providing activities to 

/ 

encourage positive parent-child interaction. 



Background of Peer Interaction Models 

The second most important socialising influence on the 
young child Is the peer group. The peer group provides aa 
Important arena for developing social Interaction skills, role-* 
taking, and sax appropriate behaviors. Through competition and 
social feedback the child reevaluates self judgments oi: compe- 
tence and self esteem, and builds more realistic attitudes 
about himself (Dlnkmeyer, 1965). 
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Early studies Investigating social development (Maudry & 
Nekula, 1939; Bridges, 1933; Parten, 1932) note a positive 
relationship between age and amount and quality of prosoclal 
peer Interaction. Age related changes in sensory-motor capa- 
cities, cognitive functioning, and the development of impulse 
control influence social skill development (Hartup, 1970). 

Situational variables also interact to influence social 
development. Contingency of reinforcement and feedback from 
adults and peers, the type of social models available, and 
opportunities to Interact with a variety of role positions 
all Influence the developmental process* 

Prerequisite to effectively Interacting with others the 

child must develop the ability to take the role of the other 

* 

and be capable of employing a large and varied repertoire of 
lines of action or tactics appropriate to varied situations 
(Wfelnsteln, 1969). Role taking is a fundamental social skill 
that has its beginnings in the young child* s capacity to 
distinguish self from non-self and develops with the increasing 
ability of the child to discriminate social cues and predict 
behavioral outcomes. The greater the breadth of social rela- 
tionships available to the child the greater opportunity the 
child will have to Improve the capacity to note the impact of 
his acts on others, to play at different roles, and to formulate 
alternative patterns of exchange. 
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Rudimentary forma of these skills are formed by age 

three. The preschool years are therefore critical to estab- 

\ 

lishing patterns of rewarding and effective interaction. 

A medium that capitalises on social interactive skills 
and role-taking is sociodramatic play. Smilansky (1968) 
was the first to distinguish between the more common dramatic 
play - symbolic play with roles and imitative verbal and non- 
verbal activities; and the higher level sociodramatic play- 
elaboration of themes in cooperation with at least one other 
role-player. The cooperative interchange distinguishes the 
two . 

Sociodramatic play requires verbal exchanges to plan, 
develop, and maintain the cooperative play. Likewise its 
maintenance demands problem-solving and reciprocal social 
manipulations and exchanges. 

Only one intervention attempt through sociodramatic play 
is cited in the literature. It emphasized three areas of 
development; creativity, intellectual growth, and social 
skills (see Smilan^qt^^WeS) . In this effort 34 classes of 
preschool and kindergarten Israeli children were observed. 
Three treatment groups with disadvantaged children 'Mrs com- 
pared to a culturally disadvantaged and *f* advantaj::! control 
grcvp. Teachers rated the children 1 s verbalizations and 
lc 1 of play before and after treatment. The raoct sic'./.f leant 
irr ovcaca.s were observed ^tn the pd3.itive model x4ier^ children 
received both opportunities to observe and discuss common 
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experiences plus guidance in developing dramatization! of their 
experiences as soclodramatlc play* Disadvantaged children were 
found to lack sequence in their activities and conversations 
and to have more difficulty in dramatizing play situations; 
Although disadvantaged children improved in the quality of their 
play behavior under the guided treatment conditions, they never 

attained the level of play as exhibited by the advantaged control 

i • c 
group* No differences were observed In play attainment basec^ on 

sex or 1,0, * - - 

The MSU Soclodramatlc Play Curriculum was developed and 
first Implemented in the context of a larger socialization ' 
treatment condition In a longitudinal research study on the 
socfal skill development of preschool children (Boger and 
CunninghaiC, 1970). In this research and development effort 
two cohorts of 32 children each participated In a two year pre- 
school program. The initial cohort were controls 'and the second 

% 

cphort were Involved In experimental classes with the socializa- 
tion curriculum. This comprehensive socialization intervention 
effort consisted of four types of activities: 1) classroom 
organization and management guidelines, 2) group activities, 
3) dyadic activities, and 4) soclodramatlc play activities. 
Key behavior* that werp modeled and reinforced were: taking* 
turns, sharing, cooperating, verbalizing needs, and tolerating 
other children's patterns of Interaction. 

The sample consisted of 64 children comprising a balanced 
2x2x2 way design. One dimension was that of treatment, wherein 
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the socialization curriculum was compared taa traditional 
two-year preectfool program. In addition, three demographic 
variables were Included aa independent variables; sex, race, 
and SBS with two levels each. The dependent measures 
Included both cognitive and social Interaction dimensions 
of behavior. Baseline data were secured tfith the following 
Instruments: 1) videotape/ratings of mother -child familial- 
iaatlon taeks, 2) ^Cincinnati Autonomy Teat Battery, 3) Blnet 
Rating Scale', 4) Inventory of factors affecting teat per for- 
nance, 5) Houae-T res-Person Test, 6) Mother-child Interaction 
on the Toy Sorting and Eight. Block Scfct Task, 7) Father-child 
interaction on a Nine Block Sort Task. Continuous class- 
room and videotaped observations of peer interaction in 
experimental situations were conducted throughout the two year 
period. Post program measures Included the Cincinnati Autonomy 

0 

Test Battery, Blnet Rating Scale, and the Inventory of Factors. 

Preliminary analyses of covarlance noted significant treat- 
ment vs. control differences. The treatment group had more 
interactions with peers, initiated more, were more active, 
and had a more positive physical tone than did control groups. 
They were alao more tolerant of unfamiliar behavior, exhibited 
more overt rejections as compared to withdrawals, and had more 
verbalisations with a more positive affect than did controls. 
In contrast the control' group seemed to be more passu * .;t 
rejecting of interactions (Boger and Cunningham, 1971) ..^e 
Initial results support the theory that diff erential l, voi^lization 
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behaviors exist In the preschool years and that Intervention 
during this time can have a positive inpact on emerging social 
skills. 

A key target of Intervention in this study was the child's 
spontaneous and structured social Interactions with peers In a 
play context. Of particular Interest were structured socio- 
dramatic play settings with carefully planned sequences of 
activities. 

Marshall (1961) found that a child's ability to get along 
with peers and his status In the nursery group were related to 
frequency of participation In dramatic play activities. In 
turn, ability to Indulge In dramatic play was positively 
related to opportunities to talk with parents and others about 
experiences, and negatively related to parental punitive 
control and overpermlsslveness. 

Children reflect In their own behavior the type of control 
which parents have used In guiding their behavior (Bishop, 1951) 
The home provides numerous role models and normative expecta- 
tions that the child carries Into his experiences with peers 
In the school setting. 

Teachers also provide an' Important mediating Influence 
on peer relationships, strengthening or discouraging patterns 
of peer Interaction. The teacher plays an Important role In 
setting the tone as well as the stimulation potential of the 
environment (Botler, 1971). By establishing the rules and 

< 
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evr*ctaticro» of the setting, by carefully intervening to faclll 
tate social learning, and by modeling critical verbal and non- 
verbal behaviors, the teacher can actively influence the child 1 
development of social skills. 

Thus both the home and the school have the potential for 
effecting change in the child's social skill development and in 
his patterns of interaction with peers* 

Summary 

As the child develops, he takes on an increasingly more 
active role in exploring his physical as well as his social 
environment. Interaction patterns established in the home 
have a continuing impact on how the child relates to his en- 
vironment. 

The child's first contact with a stable peer group and 
significant adults outside of the family is a critical time in 
the child's life. It is an opportunity to explore new social 
roles, develop strategies to cope with new expectations and 
reinforcement patterns and establish new social relationships. 

"Early group experiences can provide an ideal environment 
for social development. But whether early group experiences, 
in particular day care, meet the needs and enhance the develop- 
ment children depends on the quality of the interaction that 
occurs . 

Parent-teacher, teacher-child and child-child interactions 
riust be positive, constructive and mutually pleasurable. 
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Program* that help parents enhance the quality of their 
Interactions with their children and mediate their child 1 s 
learning experiences between the home and school f and programs 
that help teachers foster peer interactions for more positive 
social skill development are noteworthy endeavors ^viewed in 
this chapter. 
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i METHODOLOGY 

CHAPTER III ' 

Design | 

This stujdy employs a five Kay design model of a quasi- 
experimental nature. The primary Independent variable Is 
treatment with four levels defined as follows: * 

1. regular day care center prog;ram( control) 

2. day care center program plus supplemental classroom 

activities (MSU Sociodramatic play curriculum) 

» 

3. day care center program plus supplemental parent 
program (Parents Are Teachers Too) 

k . day care center program plus both supplemented 
classroom activities* and parent program 

Although centers were nested^ within treatments (two centers 

per treatment,) a blocking variable, center auspices, was 

Included in the design. Therefore the four private franchlsed 

ceitters were randomly assigned one center per treatment and the 

four non-f ranchised centers were randontf^ assigned one' center 

» if f 

per treatment. Subjects are nested withirf centers. All 
of the children within the criteria range (see description 
of sample) enrolled at the sampled centers were included 
in the study. 

Two primary demographic characteristics of the children 
in the centers were also included as* design factors. The 
variables, sex and socioeconomic group membership, are crossed 
with each other and also with respect to both center and 
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• The matrix for this design is as follows: 
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It has been recognized that race may be considered a 
confounding variable. It was not included as an independent 
variable because of the sampling difficulties an additional 
characteristic would impose on an already difficult task. 
As a field study, day care centers with existing populations 
were sampled. A primary consideration during sampling was 
to secure canters with a socioeconomic balance that did 
not reflect racial inequities ,i.e . low SES Blacks and mid 
SES Anglos. Canters with majority (90% or better) Blapk or 
Anglo populations ware included in the study as well as 
centers with similiar racial distributions across socio- 
economic lines • 

An additional "race constant 11 procedure, was implemented 
in the controlled play situation to help exclude confounding 
racial effects on the play behavior observed. 
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Examiners 

All of the observations and individual testing procedures 
were conducted by trained members of the Institute for Family 
and Child Study staff. Graduate students in Family and Child 
Spiences at MSU assumed the main responsibility for data 
collection. Four testers* were hired for individual testing 
who were not enrolled at MSU but who held degrees in Education, 
Sociology or Psychology and had had experience working with 
young children. 

All testers were trained by the project coordinator. 
The various training methods included viewing and discussing 
video-tapes of the testing procedures, practice-testing with 
children from a local day care center not included in the 
sample, and observation in the laboratory preschool class- 
rooms at the Institute for Family and Child Study. When 
appropriate, inter-observer reliability was established 
equal to or greater than that suggested by the instrument 
description. 

Undergraduates assisted with the video-tape observational 
ratings and the coding of the data. These students also 
had previous experience working with young children and 
were pursuing degrees in the social sciences* They too 
were trained by the project coordinator. 

All staff members involved in data collection were 
Anglo. With the exception of two males assigned the 

I 

observations in the mobile unit and individual fcestin%; 
all other testers and observers were female. 
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Facilities 

All of the data gathering procedures were conducted 
on site at the various day care centers. Classroom obser- 
vations were conducted in one preselected classroom or 
division of a classroom at each center. Individual testing 
was done in various locations in the centers; offices, 
teacher's lounges, conference rooms and other private areas 
away from the other children and staff. 

The only additional space provided by £he Institute 
for Family and Child Study was a mobile classroom, measur- 
ing 11 1 x 8». This space was used for the controlled play 
situation which was video-taped for subsequent rating 
using the Observation of Socialization Behavior Instrument. 

The mobile classroom is completely carpeted, lighted, and 
heated similar to any indoor space. A portable wooden ex- 
panding gate extends across the room at the point marking the 
limit of the lover visual field of the camera. A space 
behind the expanding gate is provided for the examiner to sit 
outside of the children's interaction range. A diagram of 
the mobile unit is shown in Fig. 3.B. / 
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The Media Unit of tfce Institute for Family and Child 
Study provided the technical expertise and equipment needed 
for data gathering and video-tape rating. 

The Data Analysis and Support Unit of the Institute for 
Family and Child Study provided help in ©electing and 
implementing analyses strategics. The CDC 6500 Computer 
Facility at the MSU Computer Center was used for data analyses, 
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SAMPLE 



Sample Selection 

Initial Information concerning potential cooperating 
centers was secured through the State Day Care Licensing 
division of the Department of Social Services and Area 4-C 
coordinators. After screening lists of potential centers 
against basic criteria; staff contacts and visits ensued. 

/ 

The criteria for center eligibility Included the following: 

1. Distance from MSU — Max. 70 miles 

2. Listing with the licensing divisions of the State 
Department of Social Services 

3. Offering a full day program 

4. Comparable philosophy t program, and staff quali- 
fications 

5. No simultaneous participation In other research or 
program obligations 

6. Heterogeneous enrollment of children to meet the 
following Sample needs: 

a. Age range — 3 1/2 - 5 years 

b. Enrolled for four half days/week 

c. Mln. of 16 Low SES (8 boys, 8 girls 
excluding kindergarteners) 16 Mid SES 
(8 boys, 8 girls) children 

d. Racial balance or all one race across 
cells 



Note: SES membership initially determined by eligi- 
bility for Social Service Assistance. 



In order to secure an adequate number of children within the 
age and enrollment range, medium to large sized centers were 
approached. All centers considered met the first five criteria. 
The distribution of children across sex, SES, and ethnic 
groups was the most difficult sampling criterion 
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to satisfy. The centers selected offered the best balance 
in enrollment of those centers available and willing to 
participate. Once selected, the centers were randomly assigned 
to treatment condition© based on their center auspices — 
franchioed or non-f ranchised . 

Basic Description of Centers 

The eight centers were located in four large cities in 
lower Michigan. The geographical location of these centers 
i© illustrated in Figure ~}.C. 

FIGURE 3.C 



* DAY CARE CENTERS IN SAMPLE 




Size 

The size of each center as reflected in licensed 
capacity and enrollment is illustrated in Table 3.1afcb. The 
licensed capacity of these centers ranged from 1*7 to 120 with 
an average of 87.12. The actual enrollment ranged. from 
70-166 with an average of 117.75. 
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TABLE 3.1a 

SIZE OF CENTERS 

CENTERS 123*4 5678 Average 

Licensed 68 56 1*7 120 107 96 96 107 87.12 
Capacity 

Enrollment 70 100 70 120 166, IU9 135 132 117.75 



TABLE Mb 

AVERAGE SIZE OF CENTERS NESTED IN TREATMENTS 
> 

Treatments T 0 * T 3 T^ 
Licensed 

Capacity 76 87.5 77 108 , 

Enrollment 125.5 101 118 127.5 



Ethnic Distribution 

One center had a 90% enrollment of black children, three 
centers were 90% or more angle and the other k centers 
enrolled mixed populations of between 60-80>5 anglo , 20-Uo% 
black, (see Table 3.2) 

TABLE 3.2 * 
ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF CENTERS 



Centers 1 " 2 3 ^ 5 6 7 8 

ANGLO 9% 98% 90% 61% 66% 92% 80% Q2% 

BLACK 90% 1% 9% 38% 3k% 6% 20% Y\% 

OTHER 1% 1% 1% 1% 0% 2% 0% 1% 
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Social Economic Status Distribution 

The percentage of the total centers 1 enrollment receiving ... 
public financial assistance for day care (ADC) is illustrated 
in Table 3.3. Additional families received aid in the form of 
reduced fees in centers 1, 3 and U which is not reflected in 
these figures. 



TABLE 3.3 

PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL CENTER POPULATION RECEIVING 
AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 



CENTERS 


1 2 


3 


it 


5 


6 


7 


8 


ADC 


33* 15* 


23* 


Ikf 


31* 


30* 


fco* 


55* 



All of the centers enrolled children aged 2 1/2 -through 
5 years and offered services for 10 1/2 to 16 hours per week day. 

Three out of four of both the franchised and non-fran- 

chised centers had existing forms of parental^ participation 

upon Joining the study. Two of the non-franchised centers had 

active parent boards and one franchised center was organizing 
t 

a parent board. Other forms of parental participation con-, 
sisted of parent conferences, participation in special events, 
periodic parent meetings, and the use of parent volunteers for 
assistance during field trips and parties. None of, the centers 
had ever provided parent education programs for their parents. 
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Likewise, pone of the centers had ever adopted a 
curriculum or program focusing on social development prior to 
participation. in the study. These centers were also not 
presently following any systematic curricula in any area* but 
rather relied on teacher designed activities. The actual num- 
ber of children at each center pre- and post-tested and the 
resulting attrition rate is presented in Figure 3-D. 

Further description of the centers is provided in Appendix C, 
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DESCRIPTION OF CHILDREN IN THE SAMPLE AND THEIR FAMILIES 



Various demographic descriptors of the children and 

* ■ 

families comprising the centers 1 clientele participating in 
the study are discussed and illustrated in Tabies 3.4 through 
3.17. For convenience* the data is grouped (1) by center, 
the first four being noh-f ranchised t the second four franchised; 
(2) by treatment condition. Only those children within the 
center whose data is used in the analyses are included in this 
sample description. 
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All of the children enrolled in the day care centers who 

* ° 

met the age and enrollment criteria were included in initial data 
gathering procedures and pretesting/! As attrition was to be 
e*pect£d, every effort was made to secure a Complete battery 
of pretests on the enttre eligible group of children. The 
average rate of attrition from the beginning of pretesting %o 
the end of post-tesjting seven months later was 33Jt(See Fig. 3.D). 
This figure reflects a greater than expected drop-out rate 
from the day care centers. One explanation may be the energy 
crisis that disrupted employment in Michigan 1 s auto and re- 
lated industries during the winter of 1973-7**. 
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Sex 

Although the. distribution by sex within each center 
varied, the total sample was evenly divided with k8% female 
and 52% male (Table 3^a,b). 



r TABLE 3 . lit 

PERCENT AND FREQUENCY DI3TRIIUTI0N tY SEX 4 SOCIAL ECONOMIC STATUS (Sit) 





1 

N X 


2 

N X 


3 

N X 


-4 
N /I 


5 

N X 


6 

N X 


7 

N X 


8 

N X 


SKX ' 
Hole 1 

fmmn \v 2 q 


8 30.77 
i 

It 69.23 


1.1 43.03 
13 54.17 


12 60.00 
S 40.00 


23 53.49 
20 46.31 


15 57.69 
11 42.31 


13 48.15 

14 51.85 


16 64.00 
9 36.00 


18 56.25 

14 43. n 


SOCIAL ECONOMIC STATUS* 
Lay 

Mid 


13 37.69 
11 42.31 


11 45.13 
1) 54.17- 


10 50.00 
10 50.00 


19 44.19 
24 55.81 


10 38.46 
16 61.54 


14 51.85 

13 48.13 


16 64.00 
9 36.00 


17 33.13 
15 46.88 



TABLE 3. lib 

PERCENT AND EREQUeIcy DISTRIBUTION 8Y SEX 4 SOCIAL ECONOMIC STATUS (SES) 





T l 

tr x 


T 2 
N X 


T 3 
10 X 


T 4 
N X 


Total 
N X 


SEX 
KaU 1 

rtuii 2 

* 


24 47.06 
27 52.94 


26 44.83 

32 55.17 


27 58.70 
19 41.30 


39 57.35 
29 42.65 


% 116 52.02 
107 47.98 


SOCIAL ECONOMIC STATUS 
Low 

Mid 

/ 


25 49.02 

26 50.98 


32 55,17 
26 44.83 

/ 


20 43.48 
26 56.52 


35 51.47 
33 48.5*> 


112 50. 22 
111 49.78 
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Social Economfc Status (SES) 

The criteria for delineating social economic group 
membership ,were adopted from the short form of the McGuire 
and White (1955) research tool, The Measurement of Social 
Status (See Appendix \A). Weighted scales composed of the social 
status components for occupation, source of income, and ed- 
ucation were evaluated for the principal wage earner of the 

« 

family. For conditions where both parentp were fully 1 
employed, the father's inctex score was used. In cases where - 
there were extreme variances between maternal and paternal 
SES index scores, a subjective evaluation employing tffS 
median, or the mother's index score was selected as the charac- 
teristic for the child's SES value. 

The information needed to determine SES membership was 
secured from the parents in the, form of a general information 
sheet. The even distribution by SES group membership for 
the entire sample is reflected in Table 3^a&b, with $0% of 
the sample considered low SES and 50% middle SES. As the 
process of ascribing SES membership to a family provided a t 
continuous score" value , the means and standard deviations are 
presented in Table 3.5.. The total sample means is 50.25 with 
a standard deviation of lk.06. When determining SES, an index 
score value of 5l(+3) was considered the critical cut-off 
point between middle and low SES groups. Scores from 1*8-5*4 
were considered flexible and could be placed in either group 
based on other idiosyncratic information. 
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TABLE 3.5 

KE.AMS ARD STAJtHAW) DftVUTlOffS QM StS VAUTC 



■em-f 


ranckrUaal cent arc 


fraochi aad 


caotara i 




r 

Traataaott 


Cantar 


N Haan ».d. 


Caatar 


M 


Moan 


a.d. 


Traatawnt 




Mean 


a.d. 


C l 


26 34.19 13.21 


c e 


32 


34.06 


18.10 




51 


49.61 


14.21 




2* 46. 79 13.62 


C 6 


27 


32.11 


14.32 


T 2 


58 


54,12 


15.96 


s 


20 50.40 12.07 


C 5 


26 


46.01 


13.92 


T 3 


46 


49.50 


13.03 




43 45.67 10. 43 


°7 


23 


51.80 


14.63 


T 4 


66 


47.93 


12.43 


Total 


113 48.71 12.40 


Total 


110 


31.83 


15.41 






















Grand 
Total 


221 


50.23 


IV 0* 



Ethnic Backgroun d 

Although ethnicity is not a design variable, it is an 
important element in describing the sample. For the purposes of 
this study, a child was considered black if either or both 
natural parents were negro. He was considered anglo if both 
natural parents were Caucasian. As illustrated in Table 3.6a&b, 
70* of the sample were anglo, 28% black and less than 2% 
other ethnic groups either Chicano or Indian. 

When divided by treatment condition, greater variation in 
ethnicity is observed. 'T^ was practically 100* anglo, was 
more evenly divided, 50*-50*, T 3 was approximately 35*-65* 
black to anglo, and T» 25*- 75* black to anglo. 
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TABLE 

FCKCENT AMD F1EQUENCY DISTRIBUTION BY ETHNIC BACKGROUND 



to 


N 


1 

* / 


N 


2 

X 


3 

H X 


N 


4 


i N 


5 

X 


fi 


6 


N 


7 

X 


N 


8 

X 




Hack 




24 


92.31 


0 


0.00 


6 


30.00 


13 


30.23 


10 


' 38 . 64 


0 


0.00 


5 


20.00 


4 


12. 


50 


> 

whit* 




1 


3.85 


24 


loo. ol 




70.00 


30 


69.77 


16 


61.54 


26 


96.30 


20 


80.00 


26 


81. 


25 


Oth«r 




1 


3.8) 


0 


0.00 




0.00 


° 

I 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


1 

1 


3.70 


0 


0.00 


2 

1 


6. 


25 



PEICEHT AND PW.OUENCY DI5TKI1UTI0H BY KTMN I C lACKCROUMD 



J 





T l 


T 2 l 




*3 


T 4 




Total 




N ' X 


N X 


N 


X 


H A 


H 


X 


Black 


a o.oo 


28 4B.28 


16 


34.78 


in 26.47 


62 


27.80 


Whit*. 


SO 98.04 


27 46.55 


30 


65.22 


50 73,53 


157 


( 70.40 


Other 


1 1.96 


3 5.17 


0 


0.00 


0 0.00 


4 


1.79 



Age 

The children's mean age as of Jan. 1,1974 was fairly 
similiar across centers as illustrated in Table 3.7. The mean 
age for the entire sample was 53.64 months with a standard 
deviation of 5.99 months, k much larger number of the children 
in the sample were over four years (N-185) than younger than 
four years (N«48) . Based on the sampling criteria, only 
children who were 40 months as of January 1,1974 were included 
in the sample. Children who attended Kindergarten for any 
part of the day were excluded from the sample. 
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TABLE 3.7 

MEANS AMP STAND AID DEVIATIONS ON ACE IN MONTHS AS OP JANUAAY 1, 1974 



Non-f ranchlaad 


cntiri 






Franchlaad 


cantara 




Traataanta 


pantar 


N 


Ha an 


a.d. 


Cao^ 


r 


N 


Maan 


a.d. 


Traataant 


N 


Maan 


a.d. 




26 


53.61 


6.36 


C 8 




32 


53.56 


4.42 


T t 


51 


53.90 


6.39 


C 2 


24 


,54.50 


6.64 


r 

6 




27 


53.37 


6.62 


T 2 


50 


33.67 


5.33 


C 3 


20 


50.50 


6.36 


C J 




26 


34.19 


5.56 


T 3 


46 


52.59 


7.09 


C 4 


43 


55.47 


4.07 






23 


51.64 


6.22 




66 


54.13 


5.23 


Total 


113 


54.00 


~6.27 






110 


53.27 


5.69 
























Grand 
Totar 


223 


33.64 


5.99 



Enrollment 

The vast majority (Sh%) of the children in the sample 

were enrolled full time for five days per week. As illustrated 

in Tables 3.8 & 3.9 the mean number of days per week enrolled 
ranged from k.kl to U.91 across treatments with a mean of 

U .76 days and a standard deviation of .63 for the entire sample. 
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TABLE M TABLE 3.9 

EmOLLMOrT; NUMBER OF DAYS PER WEEK KKROLLKE9T: NUMBER OF HALF -DAY 

EQUIVALENTS 



TREATMENTS 


i 






TREAT ,EMT3 








N Nnd 


i.d. 




N 








51 »«.l»7 


1.01 




T l 


51 


6.63 


2.1*2 










t 














58 U .63 


M 




T 2 


58 




.93 






















T 3 


U6 I*. 76 


.60 




T 3 


U6 


9.17 


1.89 




•v 




















68 U t 9i 


.29 




\ 


68 


9.75 


.82 




Total 


223 U.76 


.63 


Total 


223 


9. 35 


1.59 





Length of Enrollment and Present Day Care Center - 

As the children's familiarity with the day care center 'and 
the children may influence the child's participation in the treat- 
ments, Table 3.10 describes the mean number of .months children 
have been in attendance at the Day Care Center prior to 
September 1, 19?U. For the entire sample, the mean number 
of months since the child entered the center, to September 1, is 
T.U5 months with a standard deviation of 7.92. This indicates a 
vide range of prior attendance. Within treatments conditions 
2 and U the children's mean enrollment is higher than within 
treatment conditions 1 ,and 3. The non-franchised centers 
appear to have the greatest variability in prior enrollment. 
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TABLE 3.10 

KAMS AMD STAND AID DtVlATIOBS OH NOVTVS S1MC1 OIILD DTHUIO CWTli TO StPTEKBU 1, 1973 



; «oo-f ranch Lad c.ot.r. 


rrartchUaa caatara 


Traatacota 


Cent a r 


■ 


Maao 


a. 4. 


tetar 


■ 


Main 


a. 4. 


Traataunt 


II 


Haan 


.... " 




2ft 


11.23 


7.71 


C 8 


32 


7.0ft 


7.41 


T l 


31 


5.47 


- 

6.20 






* 




















c a 


24 


6.17 


6.69 


C 6 


27 


3.22 


112 


T 2 


31 


1.93 






20 


4.75 


6. 06 


C 3 


2ft 


6.04 


7.64 


T 3 


46 


3.46 


7.77 














< 














42 


t.79 


9.24 


C 7 


23 


7.32' 


7.99 


T 4 - 


67 


/ 6.87 


8.11 






















J 




Total 


112 


•..43 


6.46 


T?tal 


no 


ft.4> 


7.22 




222 


7.43 


7.92 




Grand 
Total 



Family Status 

Family status is a descriptor that indicates whether or not 
the child in the sample was a member of a two parent family or 
a single parent family at t&e time of the study. This family 
composition does not necessarily define natural .parents but 
merely describes the presence or absence of two adults head(s) 
of the family. 

The percentage of single parent -families varied across 
day care centers and treatments. Treatment conditions 2 and k 
had the largest percentage of single parent families (70%) as * 
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compared to two parent families (30%) while treatment 
conditions 1 and 3 had a more even distribution* between single 
and two parent families (see Tables 3.11a&b). 



TABLE 3.11a 

PEtCENT AMD FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION IT FAMILY STATUS AMD ORDINAL FOSITIQM 





1 

M X 


2 

M X 


3 

N X 


4 

N . X 


3 

tt X 


6 

M X 


7 

M X 


8 

• X 


FAMILY STATUS 
Sln«U (1) 
Two p«r«nt (2) 


18 59.23 
• 30.77 


12 30.00 
12 30.00 


4 20. 00 
16 80.00 


29 67.44 
14 32.36 


17 63.38 
9 34.62 


17 62.96 
10 37.04 


19 76.00 
6 24.00 


22 48.73 

10 31.23 


ORDINAL POSITION 

First child 

Second or third 
child 

Fourth or r*un|«r 


i 

11 42.31 

12 46.1) 
3 11. S3 


14 36.33 

• 33.34 
2 8.34 


12 60.00 

4 20.00 
4 20.00 


30 69.77 

12 27.91 
1 2.33 


13 3O J .0O 

11 42.30 
2 7. 70 


17 62.96 

7 23.92 
3 11.11 


14 56.00 

11 44.00 
0 0.00 


13 40.63 

17 33.13 
2 6.23 



TABLE 3-llb 

PERCENT AMD FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION BY FAMILY STATUS AMD ORDINAL POSITION 





• 

N ' X 


T 2 
N X 


T 3 
N X 


T 4 
N X 


TOTAL^ 
N X 


FAMILY STATUS 
SingL (1) 

Two p«r«nt (2) 


29 36. 84 

22 43.14 


t 

40 4S.97 
18 31.03 


21 43.63 
23 34.33 


U 70.59 
20 29.41 


1)8 61.88 
83 38.12 


ORDINAL POSITION 

First child 

Second or third child 

Fourth or young* r 


\ 

31 60.78 
13 29.4I N 
3 9.80 


24 41.38 
29 30.00 
5 8.62 


24 32.17 

15 32.61 
1 

4 13.04 


44 64. 71 
23 33.82 
i 1.47 

> 


124 55. 71 
82 34.78 

17 7.63 

-* 
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Ordinal Position and Family Size 

Across all centers, the greatest majority of children 
were either the first or second child in the family. In fact, 
56% of the children in the total sample were first-born. 
(See Table 3.11aAb). The mean family size for the entire sample 
was 2.014 children with a standard deviation of l.kk (1 
Table 3.12). 
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TAALI 3.12 

HEAH5 AND ^ AMD AMD OfVIATIOiS FOl HUMBtl Of Oil LOU* I* TMC fAAtLY 



Non-f ranch la ad c ant« 



Canter If 



■an a.d. 



*6 2.31 1,64 



24 1.96 1,00 



20 2.90 2.75 



1-56 ,93 



113 2.05 1.63 



f ranch lead center* 



C«tar » Haan a.d. 



32 2.06 .93 



27 1.78 1.19 



26 2.23 1,33 



23 2.00 1.19 



Traatawnta 



Treat raant 



110 2.02 1.21 



Grand 
Total 



«.d. 



'1 1.86 1.10 



38 2. 17 1 .10 



4 6 2.52 2.13 



68 1,72 1.03 



23 2.04 1,44 



Maternal Education & Occupation 

A large percentage of the mothers of children in the 
sample had attended or completed college. As illustrated in 
Tables 3.l3a&b, in all centers except center 8, and in all 
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treatment conditions at least 50$ of the mothers 6ad attended 
or completed college. Only lk% or fever of the mothers in 
the centers had less than a high school education. Across 
treatment conditions this figure ranged from 3% to lk% for 
■others with less than a high school education. 



TABU 3.11* 

PEfiCEMT WD FKE4JJEBCY DISTRIBUTION M MOTHER * 8 EDUCATION 







l 




2 




3 












6 




7 




8 




r 


I 


R 


1 


H 


1 


5 


1 


H 




I 


1 


n 


1 


R 


t 


Leea than 12 yeans 


1 


J. 85 


2 


8.33 
J 


3 


15.00 


0 


0.00 


3 


1 1 .5* 


3 


11. n 


1 


li,l7 


2 


6.25 


Leai than 12 yearo * 
occupational training 


/° 


o.oc 


1 


i».17 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


1 


i.7o 


1 


1..17 


2 


6.25 


High achool 




19.21 


2 


8.33 


u 


20.00 


u 


9. 30 


5 


19.23 


U 


it. 81 


2 


8.33 


8 


25.00 


High school ♦ 
Occupational Training 


h 


15. J€ 


3 


12.50 1 


5. 


25.00 


5 


11.63 


2 


7.69 


u 


Ik. 81 


8 


33.33 


7 


21.88 


Borne college 


11 


**2. 31 


9 


37.50 


5 


25.00 


18 


• 1 .86 


r 


<»6.92 


10 


37. OU 


9 


37.50 


10 


31 .25 


Co lief a degree ^ 


5 


19.2: 


3 


12.50 


3 


15 .00 


10 


23.26 


7 


?6.92 


5 


18.52 


3 


12.50 


2 


6.25 


a<1vmc«4 degree 


0 


O.OC 


• 


14.67 


0 


0,00 


6 


13.95 


2 


7.«9 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


1 


3.13 
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TABLE 3 a 3b 

PERCENT AMD FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION BY MOTOR'S EDUCATION 





T 

1 




T 

2 




T 

3 




T 

it 


Total 




N 1 


JL 


* 


fl 


1 


B 


I 


J 


f 


Laaa than 12 year* 


5 9.80 


3 


5.17 


6 


13. OU 


1 


1 .1*9 


15 


6.76 


Leai than 12 yaara ♦ 
Occupational training 


2 3.92 


2 


3.1.5 


0 


0.00 


1 


1.1*9 


5 


2.25 


High achool 


6 II.76 


13 


22. Ill 


9 


19.57 


6 


8.96 




15.32 


High achool ♦ 
Occupational training 


7 13.73 


11 


18.97 


7 


15.22 


13 19. 


38 


17.12 


Same col lag« 


19 37.25 


21 


36.21 


12 


26.09 


27 


iiO.30 


79 


35.59 


Collega degree 


8 15.69 


7 


12.07 


10 


21.7*1 


13 19.1*0 


38 


17.12 


Advanced degree 


k r.eu 


1 


1.72 


2 


fc.35 


6 


8.96 


13 


5. 66 
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Although a large proportion of the mothers were highly 
educated, their occupational level did not consistently reflect 
this. A smaller proportion of the mothers could be considered 
semi-professional and professional. Only l6% to kl% of 
the mothers across centers are noted in the ladt three categories 
semi-professional or managerial and professional. (See 
Tablet* 3.lUatt>). On the other hand kl% to 77* of the mothers 



TABU 3.1*« 

pticntT amd ruqmncr oirrmwrrK* it bdtbiB's occotatiob 
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across centers are noted in the semiskilled and medium 

skilled occupations of level 1 and 2. 

Center k can be noted as being rather unusuul in that 

a much greater number of the mothers of children in this center 

had completed a college education and occupied professional 

I 

positions as compared to all other centers. 




Paternal Education and Occupation 

Although a much smaller number of fathers were available 
for the sample some similarities exist betwe*en mother's and 
father^ educational attainment. A large number of fathers had 
attended or completed college as illustrated in Table 3.15a&b. 
Very few of the fathers had less than a high school education. 
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Fathers 1 occupations varied greatly in all centers, and treat- 
ment conditions. Nearly equal numbers were semi or medium 
skilled as were semiprofessipnal and professional in all 
centers and treatments. (See Tables 3.l6alrt>). 
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TABLE 3.16b 
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Source of Day Care Fees 

In Tables 3.17a&b the fee distribution of families' 
across center* and ti^atment conditions is illustrated; In 
■the franchised centers, families either received aid for 
dependent children or privately ,paid full. fees. s In three of 
the non-^Tranchised centers 50$ to J2% of the families received 
aid in the form of partial fees as these centers provided 
a sliding scale for fee payment based on family need. 
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Across treatment conditions, 21% to hot of the families of - 
ctylldran in the sample received aid for dependent children from 
the 8tate Department of Social Services t6 cover lay care expenses. 
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iMPLElCiNlATIOS PROCEDUPJSS 



The four franchisee and four non-franchiaed centers were 
each randomly assigned one center per treatment condition. 
The Treatments were as follows: 

^--Day care center program with supplemental classroom 

activities. (HSU Sociodramatic Play Curriculum) 
T 2 — Day care center program with supplemental parent 

program. (Parents are Teachers too) 
Ty-Day care center program with supplemental classroom 
activities. C1SU Sociodramatic Play Curriculum ani 
Parents are Teachers Too) v 
T^Regular day care center program (control) . 
In those treatment conditions incorporating supplemental 
programs the Day Caro Center directors and tl.S.U. project 
coordinator planned for the assignment of Day Caro Center staff • 
to implement the programs. Factors under consideration in 
selecting the staff were: general ability to establish rapport 
with parents, willingness, enthusiasm, stability of employment 
plans, ethnic background as related to majority clientele and 
for the sociodramatic play program; prior classroom assignment. 
Since the sociodramatic play program was to be implemented during 
the morning hours, the staff involved were those who were already 
supervising the three 1/2-5 year-olds who would become the sample. 
Two graduate students at Michigan State Univeraity working 
' on Ph.D. Programs in child development with at least three years 
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of classroom experience at the preschool level were appointed 
ptogram coordinators. These two students were responsible 
(|pe per program) for training the Day Care Center staff in 
the use of the supplemental programs and in supervising the 
selection and preparation of the materials and equipment 
needed to implement the programs at the day care centers « 
All centers Implementing supplemental programs J£ere 
treated as follows: 

1. The university staff (project coordinator and 
program coordinators) visited each center during . 
evening parent meetings or at pick-up time to 
inform the parents of the research project and 

to answer any of their questions. 

t 

2. During pretesting t the university staff (project 
director, project coordinator, program coordina- 
tors) met'-yith the entire day care center staff 
at each center to explain the purposes arid ob- 
jectives of the teoenrch' study and to enlist 
cooperation in implementing the testing procedureo 
and randomly nnni ^ncd t reotment conditions . 

3. All toratin^ Wan done by tifilnod pcrocnn«?l frota the 
Institute of Family and Child Study at the day care 
centers. 

4. All programs rati concurrently for twelve, weeks from 
January 1 to April 1. 

5. the program coordinator for the MSU sociodramatic 
play program supervised all four centers implement- 
ing this curriculum. 

6. The program coordinator for the Parents are Teachers 
Too program likewise .supervised all four centers 

1 implementing this program.^ 

7. In the two centers assigned treatment condition 
three (Both parent and classroom activities) separate 
day care center personnel were assigned to each 
program. 
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8. All materials needed to implement the supplemental 
programs were provided by the Institute for Family 
and Child Study, HSU. 

9. Each center implementing supplemental programs was 
provided $35.00 per week to cover any expenses 
incurred by the research project (i.e. t babysitting, 
transportation, and refreshments for parent meetings) 
and to provide monetary stipends to the day care 
center staff involved in implementing the programs. 



IMPLEMENTAT ION SCHEDULE 



1 month September 1-October 1 Identification of Participating 

Day Care Centers 



1 month October 15-Novemb*r 1 Preparation for project; 

Informing parents 



2 1/2 months October 15-January 1 



Pretesting 



3 montho January 1-April 1 



Program Delivery 



2 oontha April l-:iay 30 



Poot-Teotlnp 



4 months June 1-Septerabor 30 



Data Reduction 6 Analyoia 



PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

HSU Sociodramatic Play Curriculum 

The aociodramatic play programs consisted qf a series of 
four play themes developed over a period of three weeks each. 
The Braduate student coordinator for the program from MSU visited 
each of the four centers implementing the curriculum on a weekly 
basis spending one full day at each site. One or two head 
.teachers and aides were assigned to this program at each center. 
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The program coordinator worked with these etaf f members iji the 
classroom during the morning hours; assisting with routine 
activities , helping organize play groups and analyzing teacher- 
child interaction patterns. For one to two hours in the after- 
noon one day each week the program coordinator planned with the 
staff the use of the curriculum, noted interaction sequences, 
and generally discussed with the teachers the children's progress 
with the play activities. 

The teachers were requested to keep daily records concern- 
ing each child's participation with the curricular activities. 
The general sequence of classroom act ivi vies followed for each 
play theme was as follows: 

' first week — lead up activities 
second week — sociodramntic play 

third week — uor iodr\mntic play an i ^".inning for the 
next theme . 

The four play themso were: (1) BarU r /i'c.iut y ^. v?, ( 2 ) Bakery/ 

1 

Donut Shop, (3) Grocery, and (4) Doctor 1 o Office. This sequence 
of th&ned provided a gradual flow into more complex social 
interactions requiring increasing verbal skill. 

The sociodramatic play setting was set up and then dis- 
mantled when the play session was over each day when being used. 
Only those teachers /aides involved with the program supervised 
the use of these materials* i 
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Parents are Teachers Too 

The Parents are Teachers Too programs consisted of a series 
of ten workshops plus a post-evaluation session held weekly for 
1 1/2-2 hours In the evening. All parents with children enrolled 
at the participating day care centers were invited to attend. - 
The materials necessary for each parent workshop were gathered 
and prepared at the university by tjie research project staff* 
They were then delivered to the centers on a weekly schedule in 
advance of each week's parent meeting by the program coordinator 
for this program. The same coordinator conducted the training ■ 
sessions at each of the four centers. The PTT workshop was 
planned with the day care center staff members assigned to the 
project when the materials were delivered to the Individual 
centers. At all centers the director and one or two other 
teachers or aides conducted the program. During the planning 
session, teachers evaluated the previous wook'a meeting and 
discussed their eemefcros and reflections on the progress ©f 
the program. The now Iteooon was explained and background informa- 
tion relayed. 

Each PTT lesson includes explanatory materials for both 
teachers and parents. The teacher guidelines include informa- 
tion on how group sessions can be conducted and how to involve 
parents. The parent "handout" provides information for parents 
on how to construct and use various materials with their children 
at home. 
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The teachers were encouraged to help parents adapt 
materials to provide challenging experiences for their 
children. The activities were planned to involve materials 

0 

that lend themselves to individualization to specific Chil- 
dren's interests and abilities. Various hints on how the 
materials could be adapted were also presented in the 
parent's handout. 

In their first session, the teachers were instructed 
to explain the basic philosophy of the program to the parents, 
emphasizing the important role parents play in reference to 
their child's growth and development. ? h Ls philosc ?hy was 
continually emphasized throughout the program, caKl^g upon 
parents to take on active teachl*/* i< .f vi-.h i children 
while at the ba-v t r nc bui'd*. v. warm, irifirlV; rrw.^rr'ing 
relat lonohipn . IW '* r t In the wo*\ . » , •« vllh tholr 

tionfiMpo that h<*lp br1.N;e the f ? ,@p U t *a i \ r« n.* I 'i.Lool. 

Each PTT iirl"Jc<3 a v.:rJo^y of ncl ' t l** mul 

several games or toys to be constructed. The lessons are 
structured arc r- i i hese basic themaa: 

1. tactile experiences. 6. art 

2. mu^Ic ovd 4 1" i:t ge relays 7. cooking 

3. puppets 8. science and math 

4. co J uf 9. lotto game 3 

5. book3 10. flannel boards 

At the parent meetings these activities were explained and 
the parents were given the materials necessary to assemble the 
games and toys. The construction of the play materials offered 
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an opportunity for informal social interaction and general 
discussion of childrearinc problems and joys. Demonstration 
models were available for the parents to see but they were 
encouraged to be creative in making the toys or games 
appealing to their individual children. The children were 
very proud of the things "Mommy made for me, 11 and often spoke 
of these activities to the teacher and class at school. 
Parents were urged to interact with their day care child on a 
one-to-one basis with the play maten&ls for at least ten 
minutes each day. The teafchers were requested not to use 
similar materials or activities at the center during the week 
that such activities were scheduled for the parent workshop. 

Any parent who could not be present at the evening workshop 
was giVen an opportunity to pick up the materials and instruc- 
tion for the leooono from hlo/her chlld'o teacher. Toaehoro 
etd director© provided written and verbal remindero to the 
patents each week concerning the schedule and agenda Hot each 
workohop.„ Babysitting and tef reuluao^to were always available 
and parents could arrange for tansportation with the center 
staff if needed. 
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INSTRUMENTATION ^ 

The data for thia study were collected using a series 
of four instruments. Two of these instruments were direct 
observational techniques, one was a picture board sociometric 
and the last, a photographic projective technique used to 
measure the child f s self concept. A description of each of 
these instruments, their administration and scoring procedures 
and their reliability is discussed in the following sections. 
Z. OBSERVATIONAL TECHNIQUES 

Observational records have been used to stir.,-; ^ha social 
' position of individual children in the group (:L - '. in ii & 
McCandless, 1957) as well as to nctie «^aracter'' 'viz patterns 
of interaction (rarten, 1932; Boger end Crui*.-; 1971). 
With this method, : into or eVent Bamp^: techniques are used 
to gather a sample of bchovioro relative to a specific time 
period or situational encounter. Doth live and videotaped 
observations ean reveal eSpafable roaulto depending en the 
complexity and scope of the behavloro of Interest and the 
quality of the media (Paulson, 1972). , 

Direct Observational procedures ean Be concerned with 
behaviors as they ©eeur either under naturalistic or controlled 
situations. Naturalistic, meaning the every day environment 
and controlled implying a specially^ designed or structured 
environment with the potential for eliciting specific behaviors 
of interest. Controlled situations limit the range of 
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environiaental influences and therefore offer the possibility 
of comparing behaviors in a standardized setting, General- 
izabllity of the results, however, depend on the similarity 
of elements in the controlled setting to elements in real-life 
environments. Natural observations in selected situations 
(e.g., sandbox, classroom during free play) provide some 
commonality of experience while contributing minimal con- 
founding due to the observational procedures themselves 
(Oilier, 1972). 

This present study incorporates two types of direct 
observations. (1) The Classroom Socio-observations occur 
in a natural setting, the classroom or a division of the 
classroom, during a selected activity — free play. (2) The 
Observation of Socialization Behavior (OSB) is a videotaped 
rating of free play in a Controlled situation — a mobile 
classroom. Four children free play in a carpeted 8 x 10 ft. 
room that haw 8-12 medium alsod boiceo available ao play 
natorialo . 

A. CLASSROOM SOC10-OBSERVATIOUS 

The claseroocf observation is designed to assess peer 
associations and g&Jeral quality of social involvement. Twelve 
children, tjiree from each demographic cell tlov SES girls, mid 
SES girls, low SES boys, mid SES boys) are rai^omj.? chosen to 
play together in a classroom or section of a classroom. Since 
the existing classroom v composition offthe participating centers 
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did not contain equal representation from all demographic 
groups, this procedure was Implemented to provide each child 
with the same probability of associating with a like vs. an 
unlike peer In reference to sex and SES. 

Manipulative toys, dramatic play materials, or art 
activities are provided for free play* A teacher is present 
to supervise the play but does not structure the play activity 
except to organize the environment* 

Procedure: An observer scans the room recording the spatial 

, re- 
position of each child in relation to other children and his/her 

level of social involvement? The six levels of social involve- 
ment are: unoccupied, solitary play, onlooker behavior » 
parallel play, associative play and cooperative play* These 
dimensions were derived from Parten's study of social develop- 
ment (1932) . A scries of three consecutive observations are 
taken at tho beginning of the play period and another three 
toward the end of the 30-minut© period. Each child in the 
sample is obocrved on two and ooractitnea three separate days* 
Content i The variables derived from tho classroom socio-obser- 
vatlons are: 

1. level of social involvement— mean of social behavior 
ratings over all intervals. 

2* peer proximity and association— average number of 
children in proximity or in interaction with S 
over all intervals* 

3. heterogeneity of peer associations — number of intervals 
£ is in interaction with a peer of a different sex or 
SES. 

4* consistency of play behavior— the duration of play with 
each peer in relation in level of social involvement 
over three consecutive intervals* 
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Reliability : The training procedures implemented prior to 
data collection required 90% inter-observer agreement when 
two observers rated the same play behavldx* Observers prac- 
ticed in the Laboratory Preschool on Michigan State University 
campus and conducted independent but simultaneous observations 
of children in classrooms of 3 and 4 year olds to establish 
reliability. The actual inter-observer agreement attained was 

997a. 

An internal consistency coefficient of .81 {pre-tpafcji and 
.80 (post-test) was observed on the variable , level of social 
behavior over three conaecutive observations. 

B. OBSERVATION OF SOCIALIZATION BEHAVIOR 

The observation in the mobile claasroom provides a sample* 
of children'^ behavior in on open-field standardized oetting. 
Children are grouped baoed on oex and 3ES (one low SE8 girl, 
one mid SES girl, one low SES boy, one nid SES boy, all of 
the aamc race). The situation io deoiflned to allow as wide 
a range of behavior ao poooiblc, thereby providing an oppor- 
tunity for the children to manifeot preferred modca of behavior 
or behavioral 'styles". The children arc not dircctod in their 
behavior in tfrie-^lay oituation and the materialo present (boxeo) 
provide no inherent play mode. 'There is no overt indication 
of behavior expectations, and there io no attempt to guide, 
limit, or structure behavior" (Boger and Cunningham, 1970). 
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All of the children are brought into the mobile classroom 
prior to data collection to becdme familiar with the setting k 
and equipment. Then upon entering the room for the play 
session, the children are read a brief statement explaining 
that they can play In any way they want so long as they don't 
hurt each other. They are also reminded to play behind the 
expandable gate. The adult observer Is present but outside of 
the children's Interaction range (behind the gate). He/she 
remains In the' room working on papers so that -he/she does not 
appear to be watching the children. The ten minute play 
session Is recorded on videotape for subsequent rating and 
coding* 

The rating method used Is subcombination time and event v 
samplirtg procedure. At 20-second Intervals a mechanical beep 
Is superimposed on the audio portion of the tape. Raters 
record the first behavioral Interaction at each 20-second 
mark, thus securing 4 tltne sampling of behaviors across the 
ten-minute play session for each child. In addition, If no 
peer Interaction is recorded at th^20-second mark, the first 
subsequent peer lnteractlpn Is also rated during each 
20-second Interval as an event sampling. The advantage of 
this procedure Is that: (1) comparisons across children- and 

various 

behaviors, (2) the most Important behavior of Interest, peer/ 
Interaction, can be observed even though It may occur it 
infrequent Intervals. 



groups can be made based on proportion of' time sp^t a\ 
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The observation interval chosen for this study was 20 
seconds. This time span was selected as it is sufficient 
to record a meaningful sequence of behavior in a manageable 
and recordable manner. The video media, however, was 
' necessary to encode the total complexity of the behavioral 
interaction as proscribed by (he rating procedure. Three 
and up to four playbacks were usually required to complete 
the rating process. 

Content 

Based On an etiological approach, more global styles of 
behavior were produced from th$ analysis of more molecular 
behavioral units. At each 20-second mark, various behavioral 
dimensions of the play involvement of each child is recorded. 
Fourteen behavioral dimensions were chosen as mutually exclu- 
sive, objectively descrlbable categories of behavior. 

1. Interaction (responses, ongoing play, initiations) 

2. Object of interaction 

3. Level of involvement 

4. Peer impact 

5. ' Verbalization 

6« Verbal fantasy v 

7. Voice time 

8. ' Physical behavior 

9. Physical tone 

10. Social^ehavior 

11. Autonomy ~ 

, N 12. Leadership Socio-fcmotional Scales 

13., Social competency 
14. Emotionality 

All 14 behavioral codes apply to the same "bit" of play 
behavior or sequence of interaction/ that is observed ahd rated. 
Because of this behavioral contingency, patterns or styles of 
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interactions can be developed from analyses of interaction 
sequences and relationships among behavioral events* This 
"contingency" dimension is a unique feature of this adapted 
version of the OSB. 

Measures 

Interaction and Involvement 

The form, sequence, intensity and object of the play 
involvement is recorded* Since an interaction sequence is 
of interest, a response and initiation category was established. 
-Responses include acceptance of another's initiation (A), 
rejection of another's initiation, (R) no acknowledgment nor 
awareness of another's initiation (N), ongoing interaction (0), 
and behavioral transition or eminent Initiation (X) • Follow- 
ing a response, an initiation may or may not occur. Initiation 
(I) is defined as an introduction of self or change in activity. 
Each of these two major categories are rated as to degree or 
intensity of involvemet^t . Three levels range from intense tp 
passive. The object of the involvement is also recorded as 
group (undifferentiated), adult, individual , or pairs of indi- 
viduals, materials, or -environment. 

Impact i 

The consequences of the subject's involvement is then 
recorded as reflected in the immediate behavior of the other 
three peers. Three response categories are available: 
acceptance, rejection, or no acknowledgment. Three levels 
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of intensity of response are also rated. This behavioral 
dimension measures the environmental impact of the child's 

behavior. Based on communications theory it reflects a 

* **** 

measure of environmental control and is useful in determining 
differential control patterns and the behavioral context of 
various types pf responses. 

i . 

Verbalization * r 

The time sampling procedure allows for a measure of quan- 
tity of verbalization and the behavioral context permits 
analysis of the relationship between verbalizations and other 

behaviors. The Bales (1951) Interaction Process Analysis , 

v 

provides the basis for coding verbalizations (see Appendix) . 
ITwelgVe categories plus mumbling (unintelligible) are included. 
These categories are mutually exclusive and exhaustive with a, 
complete verbal -interaction being considered the unit. A 
more affective dimension of voice tone is also rated. It is 
a three-point scale; positive, negative; or neutral. The 
voice tone refers to the delivery not the content of the ver- 
balization. In addition, each verbalization is rated as to 
fantasy or nonfantasy. 

Physical BeKfvior 

As much of the young child's behavior is nonverbal in nature, 
a physical behavior rating is included. One aspect, physical 
contact is rated in respect to the object of the interaction. 
When both materials and people are objects of interaction, the 
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human Interaction is coneidered first. Contact then refers 
to physical touching of another peer directly or indirectly 
through the v medium of the play qaterials (boxes). When no 
human* interaction is involved the contact may be with materials. 

Another aspect of physical behavior is its positive or 
negative quality. As with voice tone, a physical tone i$ <, 
rated in reference to the affective nature and social accept- 
ability of the behavior. Hitting, pushing, kicking are con- . 
sidered negative qualities. Tapping, patting, caressing, are 
considered positive qualities. Neutral behaviors refer to 

non-affective activities # such as building or running. 

/ 

v > 

Social Behavior 

The ordinal scale developed by Parten (1932) was adopted 
as a measure of tHe child's social behavior. The categories 
include unoccupied play, solitary play, onlooker, parallel 
play, associative play, and cooperative play in order of 
increasing sociability and maturity. The criteria for the 
various categories include spatial proximity to other children, 
similarity of materials, nature of interaction and goal-directed 
ness of play. The pocial behavior dimensions provide a measure 
of quality of social interaction ad well as an overall measure 
of social maturity. 

Socio-emotional Dimensions 

— "r ' — ; - \ \ 

The general tone of the child's social and emotional be- 
havior is also rated but admittedly is based on more subjective 
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judgments on the part of the raters. Specific behavioral cues 
help define the dimensions and a five-point scale based on the 
observability of the behaviors help objectify the rating 
procedures. 

Four dimensions are rated: autonomy, social leadership^ 
social competency, -<and ec^otionality . As defined, these dimen- 
sions are mutually exclusive. A five-point ordinal scale is - 
used to rate them. The extreme positions both positive (5) 
and negative (1) are designated for overt behaviors represen- 
tative of the dimension^ the central position (3) is a neutral 
non-observable indicator. The two intermediate positions (4) 
and (2) repcesentscovert behavioral cues or mild overt behavioral 
indications of the .dimension. 

These ratings provide an indication of the" general social 
and emotional nature of the behavioral interactions and are 
rated contingent upon the other categories of behavior described 
above . 

0 

The observation of socialization behavior (OSB) ^instrument 
has th^ potential for identifying a wide range of variables 
and several approaches to analysis are possible. For the 
purposes of this study, primary variables were formed based 
on frequencies, means, and proportion of time spent in various 
behavioral categories. Secondary variables concerned with (1) 
contingent frequencies of one behavior occurring simultaneous 
with another (e.g., verbal command with physical contact of 
a negative nature); and (2) relationships (e.g., the relation- 
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ship between physical tone and Impact) among behaviors were 
also formed. 

A summary list of the variables used In ^tnal^ses can be 
found In Appendix A* 

Reliability 

Two forms of reliability are discussed In the literature 
relative to observaticmal measures. The most common form Is 

Inter-rater agreement often referred to as Inter-rater rell- 

V 

ability . Basically It Is an Indication of how consistent the 
behaviors are Identified by more than one person (or t>y the 
same person across different points In time). In order to 
maintain high Inter-rater agreement, behavioral unlets must be 
recognizable and objectively encodable therefore reflecting 
the validity of the categories of behavior. 

The minimum level of inter-rater agreement for this study 
was defined £3 85% on total recordable positions. The actual 
percentage of agreement ranged from 86% to 987. agreement between 
any two raters over a ten miniite sequence of play activity. An 
additional problem referred to as "instrument decay" often 
affect 8 the reliability of rating procedures* In order to 
counteract this gradual drift away from concensus, periodic 
group discussions and inter-observer checks were conducted. 

The second form <5f reliability noted in the literature is 
a measure of the internal consistency of behavioral units. A 
test-retest method measures consistency over time. The type 
employed In most observational techniques is a split-half 
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method assessing the consistency over sampled items at the 
same point in time* The adequacy of the sampling of behaviors 
influences this meaaure as veil as the intrinsic stability of 
the behaviors of interest* In one study, only behavioral 
categories reporting an internal consistency of .5 or better 
were included in the data analysis (Smith and Connelly, 1972). 
The establishment of such criterion; would depend on the 
purposes for v/hich data were used • In the present study the 
internal consistency of only those variables requiring a code 
during each interval were analyzed. Results of these analyses 
are reported in Appendix A. 

II. SOCIOMETRIC TECHNIQUES ' t 

Measures developed for the purpose of measuring peer 
acceptance and friendship, preferences are often referred to 
as sociometric techniques. Such measures provide a useful 
tool for understanding how children evaluate one another or 
differentially associate with one another. Sociometric instru- 
ments incorporating an interview or questionnaire format 
requiring rank-order responses are frequently used to tap 
such social relation tendencies. With elementary aged and 
older children questions such as: "tJhom would you like to have 
sit next to you in this classroom?" are typically posed. 

Uith the preschool ch>ld, picture-boarip techniques have 
been developed to aid the child in recognizing the field of 
choice and to provide a concrete, though representational, 
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object of. choice. ilcCandless and Marshall (1957) found a 
picture board array of the photographs of the children in the 
classroom to be an appropriate format to elicit reliable and 
valid ^compared to teacher ratings) indicators of friendship 
preferences in a nursery classroom. However, the verbal 
communication and conceptual and attentional base required 
to elicit a response even with a picture board array made 
this type of socioraetric technique suspect when dealing with 
children from varied cultural and socioeconomic backgrounds. 

PLAY SITUATION PICTURE 'BOARD SOCIOMETRIC 

An adaptation of this technique was therefore developed 
to assess Head Start children in 1967-69. The Play-Situation 
v Picture Board Sociometric developed by Robert P. Bqger (Boger 
and Knight, 1969) utilizes pictures of toys and play situations 
to stimulate a cognitive set regarding play activities with 
playmates. A set of six stimulus pictures portraying play 
situations are presented to !S, and £ is asked to select the 
three play situations he prefers. These situation^ are then 
presented to the in order of preference, with his own picture 
attached in an appropriate position indicating his playing with 
the play object (e.g., on one swing). is then asked to select 
from the picture board array a photograph 6f the child he would 
most like to play with in the activity portrayed. The S/s 
actual behavioral response in selecting or naming a child from 
the group of photos is his sociometric choice. This proce<jyre 
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la repeated for each of the three play situations selected* 
Both "best liked" and "leaat. liked" cholcee are possible. 
(See Appendix A for Instrument descriptions). 

Reliability 

Peer preferences have been viewed as relatively stable 
behaviors In the research literature (Hartup, 1970), Yet with 
young children these Indicated preferences evidence great 
fluctuations. Whether this Instability Is a result of imper- 
fections In the reliability of the measurement instruments ot\; 
Inherent in the phenomenon Itself Is difficult to determine. 
Differences In responses noted In a test-retest procedure 
depend on (1) the length of time between testing occasions, 
(2) the age of the child, (3) the degree of acquaintanceship, 
(4) the context of choice, as well as possibly other factoM, 

With preschoolers, test-retest correlations range from 
.41 to .76 In subgroup over a 20-day Interval (McCandless & 
Marshall, 1957). Hartup and others (1967) reported correla- 
tions of .68 for one group of preschoolers over a five month ^ 

s 

Interval. This Result appears extremely high and may not 
truly represent most samples. 

Boger and Knight (1969) in developing the Play-Situation 
Picture Board technique note test-retest reproducibility of 
ranked preferences to be significantly different f*ora chance 
(p 4 .01) with 44% of the responses matching over a three-week 
period. Yet only 50% match in choice of best friend was 
observed In 11-15 year olds avet a two-week interval I At all 
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ages, fluctuations in friendship choices appear to persist. 
Girlfc have been noted to show fewer fluctuations than b$ya_and 

emotionally disturbed children are itore unstable ^in their 

>■ *• - 

choices than normal children (Davids , 1964) . 

Since young children's friendship choices may be very 

changeable it iff necessary to try to delineate what purpose 

measurement of such a concept ^8 to £erve. 

i ' » . 

First of all, as a peer acceptance or social status 
dimension, such measures have provided useful information con- 
cerning behavioral correlates. Studies show that peer acceptance 
is positively related to sociability, outgoingness (McCandless & 
Marshall, 1957), expressions of nurturance, and the disposition 
of positive social reinforcement (Hartup, et. al., 19^7). The 
positive correlation between social participation and popularity 
appears across age levels. In addition, preschool peer acceptance 
is highly related to compliance to routines and conformity to 
gjroup expectations (Lippitt, 1941, Uoore, 1964). Such character- 
istics can be generalized to describe socially sensitive, 
competent children. Although correlations do not indicate 
causality, such consistent relationships across studies and across 
ages may have important implications for teachers and counselors 
in i4fntifying critical behaviors for amelioration. 

At another level, sexual, ethnic and social class awareness 
is noted early in children's lives and provides an additional 
dimension to sojciometric measurement. In this context, socio- 
metric choices can indicate intra^ and inter-group preferences. 
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The present study employs a picture-board sociometric technique 
to assess the degree to which children choose and are chosen by 
unlike peers in regard to sex and social economic cldss. (A 
list of the variables derived from this instrument are listed 
in' Appendix A.) 

Inter* and intra-group preferences may in fact be a more 
stable phenomenon in young children than individual pees 
preferences. Criswell (1939) found that although individual ' 
peer preferences for classroom seating partners in elementary 
children varied considerably over a six-week interval; changes 
across sexual and racial lines did not evidence as much 
fluctuation. While 59% of the choices of specific peers 
changed, only 19% of the choices represented changes in sexual 
groups and similarly 19% of the changes were across racial 
lines in the majority group (black). Within the minority 
group (white) 51% of the choices changed across racial lines. 
The original ethnic composition of the class was 75% black and 
25% white. 

Stodolsky and Jensen (1969) reported consistency between 
intergroup friendship choices on sociometric tests and social 
interaction as measured by time-sampling observations. This 
tendency was evidenced in all groups except lower-class 
children whose interaction with middle-class black children 
was not reflected in sociometric choices. Results of both 
of these studies indicate that minority group children's prefer 
ences mpy not be as reliable as those of the majority group. 
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The procedures followed In administering the Play-Situation 
Picture Board Sociometric in this study provide equal probability 
of choice for each demographic cell. ^ random photo assortment 
of three children from each cell were available for choice. 
Likewise, in &ie classroom socio-ob^ervation three children 
from each cell Were placed in the free play setting to assess 
intra- and inter-group pedr associations. Such procedures 
correct for disproportionate classroom compositions and offer 
a better test to assess inter-group preferences. However, the 
implications of limiting the field of choice to randomly selected 
photos disregarding existing friendships is ynknown. 

MEASURES OF SELF-CONCEPT 

BROWN IDS SELF -CONCEPT REFERENT TEST 
v ■ 

Attempts to measure preschool-aged children's feelings about 
self have met with ^ cautious criticism. Brown (1966) notes the 
following reasons for the difficulty in measuring self-concept 
during the preschool years: 

1. the limited ability of young children to . conceptualize 
and verbalize feelings about themselves 

2. the instability of the self -concept **at a young age 

3. the lack of appropriate measures 

Coller (1971) presents a comprehensive description of the 1 
various self -concept measures available for yOuftg children. 
The Brbwn IDS Self-Concept Referent Test has been widely accepted 
. since first developed in 1966. Its main criticism has been 
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directed toward its reliance on verbal and conceptual skills 
that may be reflected in addition to or instead of feelings 
about self. (The age criterion established for this sample 

/reflects this concern. Only children over 3 1/2 were included 
in the study) . The stability of the measure with young children 
has also been questioned. 

The Brown test was designed to assess the self-concept of 

. young (four to six-year-old) children using a photographic 
technique that Induces the child to take the role of another 

.A 

toward himself. The test measures the child's feelings toward 
himself (self-as-subject), and his pesfeeption of his mother, 
teacher and peers' (self-as-object) feelings toward him. Only 
the mother and self referent were administered in this studys 

The setting for thlp individual test was a separate room 
(office/ lounge) at each day care center. Test administration 
took approximately five-ten minutes. 

A head and shoulder black and white polaroid photograph is 

taken of the child, with no instructions to "smile" so that a 
* 

spontaneous facial expression may be obtained. After the tester 
ascertains that the child recognizes himself in the picture, 
the child' is asked to respond to 14 bipolar items (e.g., 'Is 
(child's name) happy or sad?). All items are presented in an 
"either-or" format. After all 14 self referent items are 
cdmpleted, the same items are presented in the mother referent 
format (e.g. , ^a^s (child's name) v s mother think '(child's >44ame) 
is happy or sad?) 
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Each item is scored as positive (1) , negative (0) or" no 
response (blank) at the time of testing. The self and mother 
referent scores are derived as the sum of positive response 



divided by the total number of scorable responses. The self > 

J 

score,, mother score, total jaumber jof ojnits, and discrepancy 
score (sum of items with differences between responses for 
the seifc and mother referents) were used in the analyses. 

* In Brown's original sample of four-year-olds the test- 
retest reliability for self referent scores was .71 for black 
lower-class children and .76 for white middle-class children 
(Brown, 1966). The 1971 National follow-Through Evaluation 
reported an internal consistency coefficient of .82 but 
test-retest reliability for 632 S/s after a 2-3 week interval 
at only .55 (Shipman, 1972). An earlier evaluation of the 
Parents Are Teachers Too p rogram (Boger, Kuipers, Cunningham 
and Andrews, 1974) using the Brown IDS Self Concept Referent 
Test Self and Mother referents reported internal consistency 
coefficients of .81 and .76 respectively based on a sample 
of 3 1/2 to 5 year olds in day care settings. 

Summary 

Four separate instruments wer& employed to gather the 
data required for this study. In the following table, instru- 
ments and the main variables derived from each instrument are 
listed. All measures were administered 'before the implementation 
9f the programs considered treatments and after their completion. 
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Approximately se^ven months lapsed between the Initiation 
of pre-testing and the completion of post-testing. 

TABLE 3.18 

0 

Instruments and ilaln Dependent Variables 



Dependent Variables 



Instrument 



Time (8) of Data 
Collections 



Self concept ^ self referent 

Self concept, mother referent 

Heterogeneity of friendship 
choices 

Soclometrlc Status 

Level of Social Involvement 



Brown IDS Self Concept 
Referent Test 



Play-Situation Picture 
Board Soclometrlc 



Classroom Socio-Obser- 
vations 



Pre-Post 



Heterogeneity of Peer 
Associations 

Peer group interaction 



Observation of Socializa- 
tion Behavior 



r ,0 



ANALYSIS 



Descriptive statistics were employed to describe tl>/ 
sample of children and thei^T family background characteris- 
tics. Chi square analyses of demographic distributions were 
also employed to " note differences across centers, treatment 
conditions and denb<, rafthic groups. 

7}ae primary analyses w~re those investigating the effects 
of the treatment on the children! ^n various treatment condi- 
tions. A multivariate analysis of covariance model was chosen 
for this purposed Pretest data were used as the covariates in 
analyzing post test differences between rroups. The unit of 
analysis was tho chllg! for the nain analyses. 

Secondary analyses were required to explore the rela- 
tionships among dependent neasureo and between demographic 
characteristics and the -dependent measures. Pearson "Product 

Ilomcnt Correlations, Llultiple Regression Analyses and Analy- 

* t 
sis of Variance were implemented for these purposes. In 

total* a wide variety of techniques were employe;*. 

A basic alpha level of p ^ .05 was established a priori 
as the criterion for significance. 

Various computer programs were used in the analyses. All 
of the multivariate analyses were implemented on the CDC 6500 ' 
using the FUR! program. Other statistic nnfl computer packages 
used were CISSP Act program, ::oyt reliability program, SPSS, anrl 
various individually prepared Fortran programs. 
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RESULTS 
CHAPTER FOUR 



I. INTRODUCTION TO PRIMARY ANALYSIS STRATEGY 



ERIC 



Eight Day Care Centers with heterogeneous enrollments of 
mid and low SBS children were initially sampled for inclusion 
in the study. Four of these centers were franchised centers 
and fotlr were not. Because this was seen as a relevant 
dimension, a blocking variable was introduced to provide 
analytical Control of this factor. Thi^ variable is referred 
to as "center auspices." The centers were thus randomly 
assigned to treatment conditions — one center of each type per 
treatment. The resulting pairs of centers within treatment 
conditions were then reviewed to detect any gross differences 
between centers. It was Judged that the pairs centers were 
generally comparable, but that some differences in Center 
management practic^s^and clientele* did exist. The effect of 
these differences on the dependent variables and the ability 
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' of centers to implement intervention programs was recognized 

as being important considerations in interpreting the tesults 
v of this project. 

The appropriate unit of analysis for this design is 

At 

centers. As centers were randomly assigned to treatment 
conditions based on center auspices , a randomized block 
design results with two levels of blocks and four levels of v 
treatment. A simple Analysis of Variance technique could have * 
been employed with this design. However such an analysis 
strategy would have had two shortcomings: 1) Such a design 
allows no test for blocks X treatment interaction as such an 
interaction term is assumed to be zero, and 2) so few degrees 
of freedom would exist with such a desigpTThat only one or 
two dependent variables could be tested at a time. As a 
result, 1) suspected differences between centers could not 
be tested and 2) the accumulated alpha level would either be 
very high as a result of so many tests or would need to be 
set to a very small critical value leaving little' chance of 
ever noting significant differences. Therefore it was felt 
that the unit of analysis would need* to be the individual. 

To compensate for the fact that centers were sampled, 
not individuals 9 the results are interpreted based on the 
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center means or the collective effects of individuals within 

centers. Likewise, an analysis strategy was selected that 

ft 

statistically controls for systematic differences between and 
within groups initially. Thus to investigate the effects of 
supplemental short term intervention programs pn Analysis of 
Covariarice model was applied". With this procedure initial 
differences between individuals and .groups, as reflected in 
pre-test scores, are set to zero. Thus basic differences on 
these dimensions are eliminated and a means is established to 
compare post test scores across differing treatment conditions 

Preliminary two way analysis of covariance tests with 
treatment and auspices as design factors were implemented to 
check for auspices effects. No interactions or differences 
between franchised and non-f ranchised centers were revealed 
on the Brown Self Concept Referent Test and the Play-Situation 
Picture Board Sociometric variables. Significant Treatment 
x Auspices interactions on the Classroom and GSB variables 
however *d id exist, indicating center differenQes within 
treatments but no systematic auspices effects. 

# 

The design for the primary analyses is therefore a 
2x4x2x2 way design. Two centers are nested within 
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each of four Treatment conditions and Sex and Social Economic 

Status with two levels each are crossed with center nested in 

Treatment. The resulting design contains 32 cells and is 

« " 

illustrated in Figure 4 .A. 
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ttf»r« 4-4 
DtSIOM TO! DATA ANALYSIS 



Approximately 200 children's data were involved in the 
analyses, although this number varied across instruments 
.depending on the completeness of each child's data. A}1 
children within the sampled centers, that met the criteria for 
inclusion were tested. (The sampling procedures are described 
in Chapter Three) . The unit of analysis in the following analyses 
is the individual. 

The variables frpm each instrument were analysed 
separately using the Analysis of Covariance Model. The 
results of thes^ analyses follow. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE BROWN IDS SELF-CONCEPT REFERENT TEST 

/ Four variables were formed from the Brown tDS Self- 
C6ncept Referent Test; Self score, Mother scor*, 
Discrepency score, and numter of omits. The first two 
variables are the number of positive responses divided by the 
, total number of responses. The discrepency score reflects 
the frequency of observing different salt and mother res- 
* ponses to the same item. Thus this variafcl^ref lects the 
degree to which the child dissrfctfiinates between feelings 
about self and perceived feelings mother may hold toward self. 
The number of omits variables is simply the number of items 
tor which the child did not respond and may reflect- the 
degree to which the child could not conceptualize the issue. 

An initial Multivariate Regression Analysis tq test for 
the cteg^f e of association between the post- test scores and 
their respective pretest covariates resulted in an 
F-statistic of 5.3565, significant at J><.0001. The step 
wise regression procedure revealed two covariates contribu- 
ting to the significant multivariate aosociation. In the sub- 
sequent analysis, only the self and mother pretest scores were 
used as covariates. The results of the Multivariate Analysis 
of Covariance applied to the 2xUx2x2 way design are reported^ 
in Table U.l. 
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TABLE ft.l 

RESULTS Of KUCOVA OS BROW IDS SELF COICSPT REFKRUT TEST 
Cov»rUt«« tr« pr« »«lf and pr« aotb«r .core. 
■•201 
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A significant three way^ interaction between Treatment, 
SES, and Sex was evidenced, further analyses were implemented 
, to investigate the location of tflfc^ignif icant interaction. 
Tvo^sSts of contrasts were established testing the inter- 
action of two of the independent factors nested within, the 
third. The multivariate results of these tests indicated a 
significant Treatment by Sex interaction within th$ Low 
SE3 group. 

Treatment X Sex nested in SE^ 1.798? 12 & U 35 .0U6l 

Treatment X.Sex nested in, SES .9136 12 4 U35 .5332 



No one variable reached significance , although the 
step wise analysis indicated that omits could* be eliminated 
from^consideration. Therefore, the adjusted post self, mother 
and d^icepency scores are reported in Table U.2, 
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■Fable U..2 



ADJUSTED POST TEST SCORES ON BROWN IDS SELF CONCEPT REFERENT TEST 

N=201 





T OU 










MID SES 








Self 


Mother 


Descrepency 


oeii 








Male 


.7898 


.7696 


.0867 


.91 1 *6 


.9001 


.0898 


T l 


Female 


.8002 


.8597 


.1938 


.820U 


.8392 


.1275 




Male 


.897U 


.806V) 


.1705 


.8516 


.8U92 


.1327 


T 2 


Female 


.8978 


.8160 


.0267 


.88U2 


.8633 


.0699 




Male 


.7895 


.7817 


.21185 


.8251 


.8133 


.2083 




Female 


.81U7 


.7037 


.2187 


.9019 


.9061 


. 0618 ' 


T 3 
















-Male 


.8016 


.8168 


.16U7 - 


.8620 


.8528 


.l60lt 


T, 


Female 


.81*21 


.8201 


.1608 


.8582 


.8971 


.1U25 



? - Sociodramatic Play Program 

T - Parents are Teachers Too Program 

2 ♦ • 

T^ - Both Programs 

Tt - Control 

k . — 

As illustrated in Table' k. 2 and graphed in Figure U-B f among 
the Low SES group, females had equal or higher self scores than 
males across all treatment conditions. The children in T ?f Parents 
are Teachers Too program, had the highest self concept scores of all 
other Treatment conditions. Greater differences between males 

•*w cm vk- tL r xxn& <ww lot mp c «ritr. 





MID SLi 



dl f fff^pn'-^o wa nr gr>up« on the prq-t.eot eoore«. 
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and females were evidenced in the coatrol condition thanin 

the other Treatment conditions, with the least differences 

observed in Treatment T g . Middle SES children of both sexes 

and under all treatment conditions had higher post self scores 

than Low SES children, except for the LoW SES children in T 2 . 

In the low SES group females .scored higher than the males, 

however, within the Mid SES group in both the Sociodramatic 

play (T^) and Control (T^) condition males scored higher than 

females. In £ act , Mi^ SES males in .the sociodramatic play 

treatment had the highest self concept scores of all groups. 

Females in the Parent Treatment (T 9 ) aftd Both Programs (T ) 

* " - * . 1 ' 

scored higher than the control females within the Mid SES group. 



A correlation coefficient of* r=.70 existed between pre- . 
test mother and self scores, while on the post test, the 
magnitude of the correlation between mother and self scoreswas 
slightly less, r=.60. Although highly correlated, the pattern 

of the -score distribution of self and nfother varied. With 

> • - > 

the adjusted post mother scores, Mid SES children scored 
higher than Low SES children in all groups except among females 
in the T^ and T^ conditions; In these two conditions, socio- 
dramatic play and Parents are Teachers Too, the Low SES females 
perceived their mother's 1 conception of themselves as better than 
the MID SES females. Males did not respond similarly, although 
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figure i*-r ' h 
AUJ(JS:Tn) POGT »THER SCORES ( BRQWB ID6 SELF COSCEPT TEST) , 

i ■ * 
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'Mid SES males in Jthe sociodramatic play condition exhibited 








***** higher adjusted post mother scores than any other group oT 


** 






males. Although Low SES children in the condition exhibited 








low oelf and mother, ocores , thio pattern was reversed with the 








middle SE& children in thio treatment condition, especially for 








females . 
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.aa 

.26 
.21* 
.22 
.20 

ae 

.16 
.14 
.12 
.10 
.08 
.06 
.oi* 

.02 



flfur* Ud, 

adjusted P03T QI8CKEPEICY SCOBES 
<BH0W« IDS SELF- CONCEPT TEST) 




n»i« 




LOW I 



Male rwml* 
WD SIS 



Females in the T 2 (PTT) condition irregardless of SES 
poorly differentiated between feelings about self and per- 
ceived mothers feelings of themselves. Males however, in this 

V 

treatment as -well as T^both) had extremely differentiated 
feelings between one's own and one's mother's feelings toward 



self. Low SES children in T 3 had the moat differentiated 
self concept scores. In. general males had more differentiated 
.scores than females^ -except in T^SDP) where female's scores 
exceeded malfe's scores * J? 
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ANALYSIS OF PLAY-SlTUATION PICTURE^ BOARD SOCIOMETRIC 

* * 9 

Two sets of variables from the Picture Board. Sociometric 
were analyzed separately. In the first set, the child's 
choices of playmates were analyzed. The variables formed 
were: Diversity of ChOttfces, Heterogeneity of SES, and Hetero- 
geneity of Sex. The second -set of variables/ refer to the 
child's status in the group, or how often he/she were chosen 
by other peers as playmates. These variables were: Socio- 
metric Status, Heterogeneity of SES Status', and Heterogeneity 
of Sex Status. In the last two variables, the number of times 
the child was chosen by the opposite sex or SES peer was 
divided by the number of times he/she was available for choice 
by unlike peers. 



ANALYSES OP- SOCIOMETRIC CHOICES 

Tfre multivariate regression analysis testing for the 
degree of association between post test scores and pretest 
covariates was significant at the .0196 level of chance 
probability. 

Although the Heterogeneity of Sex variable contributed the 
most to the multivariate association, all three covariates were 
used in subsequent analyses. 

\ 

00110 



The results of the multivariate analysis of covariance 
applied to the 2x4x2x2 way design are reported in Table 4«3. 



TAMJI U.3 ~* 

RESULTS OF MA9C0VA OH rLM-SITUATlOI PICTURE BOARD CHOICES 
Cov»ri»t«» are pre-Oiveraity , pre-Meteroe©tmity of 8KS , mM nra-H«terofenelty of Bex 
-* i-182 





F-ratio 


Degree* of freodcei 


ProboMlt'y 


TESTS FOB MA 1 3 EFPRCTf? ; 








Treatment 


.7169 


9 ft 353 


.6935 


Center nested in Tr**tmeDt- 


1-1753 


12 * 383 


.2988 


Go-lnl Econ^if* Statuo(BES) 


5^95** 


3 * 1*5 


.0008* 




2.7209 


3 ft 1*5 


.<*67« 


J-ESTS FOR irrKRACTl^NB: 








Treatment X S£S 


.82b 3 


9 ft 353 


.59«2 


Tr^atxHsiK X Gel 


.5*»«T 


9 * 353 


.8U5 


SP'J X Center- In Treatment 


.7678 


12 ft 303 


,6838 


fccx X Center Trea»,»«ht 


.906* 


12 ft 3«3 




X Sex 


.3699 


3 ft U*5 


.7750 


Treatment X SKB X Sex 


.8531 


9 ft W 


#77 


BE3 X Sex X Center in Treat»en+ 


.5^52 


12 ft 363 


*1057 " 



f 

The results of the multivariate analysis of covariance 
''indicates no interactions nor treatment effects on the socio- 
metric choice variables, but significant Sex and SES Main 
Effects (see Tables h.h ^xxd H.-5). The variables contributing 
to both of these multivariate effects was Heterogeneity of SES. 
This variable, Heterogeneity of SES, denotes the degree to which 
children choose playmates of the opposite social class. The 
adjusted post Heterogeneity of SES scores are reported in Table U.6. 
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TABLE l*.U 

a) VARIABLES COmUBUrUQ TO 3IGJIFICAMT 818 HAIJ1 EFFECTS 

CM THE PICTURE BOARft-flGCKWBTRIC OttlCSC 



Hultlvariate F- ratio 5.89^ df- 3 a 1»5 • P < .0008 



1- ~ , 

Varlafclaa^ 


Univariate F-ratlo 


Probability lasa than 


Di varsity 


9 

* .0823 ■ 


. 77*7 


Haterogaaelty of BID 


IT. 3068 


,000I« 


Heterogeneity of Sax 


fg 1.3513. 


.2*70 



Degreoa of f reeflow for hypothesis - 1 
Degreee of freedom for error - 1*7 



TABLB *.5 

VARIABLES COWTHlBl/TIHG TO SiaglFICAJFf 8H MAII EFFECTS 01 ' 

THE PICTURE BOARD SOCIOHETRIC CHOICES 

_£Utlvarlata F-ratlo 2.7209 oT* 3 * 1*5 P < .0»©J 



Variables Univariate P-retio Probability laee then 
Dlveraity 3.23*9 

■etarogeeeity of 8BE 5.6068 . ',0192* 

leterogeoeity of Sax **083 -5239 



Degrees of freedom for ayvothaa^a * 1 

Degrees of freedo* for error - 1*7 



TABLE 4.6 



ADJUSTED POST HETEROGENEITY OF SES SCORES ON PLAY -SITUATION 
PICTURE BOARD SOCIOMEtfRIC CHOICES 



SOCIAL CLASS DIFFERENCES ■ , SEX DIFFERENCES 

Low SES 1.217 (Males 1.133 

Mid SES .6735 Females .7Ul6 

These results are consistent with other research findings.; 
Low SES children more often choose Mid SES peers as playmates 
than do Mid SES children choose Low SES peers. Males are more 
likely to choose peers, from the opposite SB8 group than are 
females. In other words, males are more heterogeneous in regard 
to social class than females. 
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ANALYSIS OF SOCIOMBTRIC STATUS 

The multivariate regression analysis testing for the degree 
of association between pretest covariates and post-test 
status scores vas significant at the .0642 level of probability. 

Pre Status vas the only covariate contributing to the 
over all association, although all three covariates were re- 
tained in the subsequent analyses. The results of the Multi- 
variate Analysis of Covariance applied to the 2 x% x 2 X 2 
way design cure reported in Table 4.7. 

TABLB W .7 

RESULTS OF KMCOVA 09 PUT-SITUATIOS P1CTURB BOAJU) SOCIOMBTRIC STATUS 
Covnrletee are pre-8t*tua # pre-Betarofaaeity of 9aX -Stetua. pre-Heteroaeneity 

of SES Status 

««1B2 : 

T-rotio Degree! of freedom Probr iUty 



TESTS TOR MAIM EFFECTS : 



Treatment 


AB99 


9 • 353 


.8813 


Center netted In Treatment 


2.1112 


12 » 383 


.0156* 


Social Economic Status ( SES) 


.7276 


3 fc 1»»5 


.5371 


Sex , 


.5107 


3 • 1*»5 


.6755 


TESTS TOR IRTERACl'IORS : 








Treatment X SIS 


.5078 


9 » 353 


.6689 


Treatment X Sax 


.7555 


9 » 353 


.6578 


SES X Canter in Treataent 


1.6657 


12 a 363 


.0723 


Sax X Center in Traataent 


.1*661 


12 a 3d3 


.9338 


SES X 3ex 


• .1*81*5 , 


3 • 1»»5 


.6936 


Traataant X SES X Sax 


.5975 


9 » 353 


T9W 


%M X tax X Canter In Traataant 


• 975^ 


12 I 383 





An SES x Center nested in Treatment interaction approached 
significance but the only significant effects were Center 
nested in Treatment effects. The variables contributing to 
the SES x Center interaction are reported In Table 4 .8. 
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TABU ><<* 

VA1TCABLBS COFnttW/TOO TO SIB X CfifflP trVTTD It TfOAJWWT UTDUCTIW 
PI BOJUD) SOCIOWTFIC 

Nultlvarlata F-ratlo 1.6657 df " 13 • 3ft3 F < .0723 



V«rlablaa UnWariata F~r«tl© Probability than 



Btvtua 1.2615 ?6T9 

Hetarocraity Of SIS rtatuo 2.0926 .OB*7 

Rotoroeecclty of Sa* »tatua 2-9^*0 .0821» 

D ty tt a of frcadcai for typothaala - \ 
CtfTMi of fraedoa for orror - 1^7 



Heterogeneity of Sex Status appears to have contributed the 
most to the multivariate interaction. The adjust post hetero- 
geneity of sex status scores are reported in Table U.1J,. 

As significant center nested in treatment differences vere 

\ ; ' 

evident > a multivariate test with one degree of freedom post 

\ 

\ 

hoc procedure was implemented to determine within which treatment 
conditions significant center differences existed. These multi- 
variate results are reported in Table U;9. 



».9 

<pwf mam of moon njumunin mwm mra wwbbw 

ft- ■ : k 



Da*r*«« 

Caotrort Mttlti nrUM f-r*%io of froodoa rXfcaMlitj 

C«rt«r n.*** u Tr**met x.oazk 3 ft 1*5 .393T 

Oarrtar natto* la Tr-t^* U.tt* 3 ft 1* .<**> - 

Otntar otfid lm fraata-Hitj / .7503 . 3 ft 1*5 >2» 




0as%er oaatad In Troataajnt^ 



eric coin 



3 ft !•$ .«XjO* 
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The variables contributing to the multivariate differences 
in T^ are reported in Table 4.10. / 

/ 



TABU b.10 

VARIABXJ3 COITOBOTIIiO TO CMUR BK9TKD TM 
THEASMUT * DlfFlHESCES 

Multivariate F-r.tio <Jf- 3 * /</S ~ » < • 



Varl«bU« Univariate f-ratlo Probability than 



Status 2.35** ' .1871 



Decr««» of freedom for hrpoth«»H - 1 
Degree* °* freedoa for error - 1*7 



The only variables contributing to center differences 
and/or SES by center nested in Treatment differences are hetero 
geneity of SES Status and Heterogeneity of Sex Status. These 
two sets of adjusted post scores are reported in Tables 4*11 
and».12. 



TABU *.U 

adjupito poofT mraoamm of axx oociomteric status aeons 



Traata*nt ? 
Traataent* 



UW 0BB 


* WD 


8KS 




SIS 


C l 




C l 


4-5- 


°i 




.0782 


.0660 


.06*9 


.0883 


• 0T19 


.0766 


• 3»19 


.18X1 


.0160 


.1600 


.1502 


.1700 


.1011 


.371V 


.me 


.1669 


.IMS 


.2696 


.25^5 


.0906 


.1013 


.1586 


.1993 


.12*6 
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A* can be noted in Table 4.11, Treatment ^(Classroom 
programs) children were less. heterogeneous in regard to being 
chosen by opposite sex peers than any other group. Children 
in this treatment condition were more often chosen m play- 
mates by "like" sex peers. Among low SES children, one 
center from each of the T 2 and T 3 conditions were the most 
heterogeneous in regard to being chosen by the opposite sex 
peer. 

TAILS k.12 > 



ADJPHBD frOflT Himi Will Elf 1 OF BS8 


9OCI0M7RIC 9KATU5 8C0OB 






LOW 


3E8 


KID 


SES 


coteuiD IXB ' 




C l 


C 2 


C l 


C 2 


C l 




twn— t x 


.1616 




.27*0 


.330* 


.21U9 






,1275 


.1*57 


.0979 


.2166 


.1101 


.1631 


Ti — t— nt^ 


,L2tW» 




\3285 


.1817 


.2579 


.2575 




.2i39 


.2357 


.228U 


.2255 


.2506 


.2306 



Low and Middle SES children in at least one center in T 3 (both) 
and Mid SES children in ^(Classroom programs) were extremely 
heterogeneous in regard to being chosen by unlike SES peers. 
On the average, however, the individual treatment centers were 
less heterogeneous in SES status tt>an the centers in Tj(both) 
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Treatment condition. More diversity between centers and a mo ng 
SES groups,. I.e. Individual differences In groups Were ob- 
served In the treatment conditions than In the control centers 



FIGURE 4-E 



M - ADJUSTED* POST TEST HETEROGENEITY OF SEX AND SES STATUS 

UuJI 

T 1 T 2 T a T 4 T, T 2 T 3 . T 4 

HETEROGENEITY OF SEX STATUS HETEROGENEITY OF SES STATUS 
CENTER NESTED IN TREATMENT DIFFERENCES 
m < .016) 

•»•* «Mt worm un adfcm* to tHmkwm pre mt difimmcm 



Figure 4-E Illustrates the Center nested In Treatment 
effects on both Heterogeneity of Sex Status and Heterogeneity 
of SIS Status. In general, children are more heterogeneous 
In regard to SES than to Sex. Children In ^(Classroom pro- 
trams) were least heterogeneous In regard to sex status. 
Children In centers In T 3 (both programs) and ^(Control) were 
most heterogeneous In regard to both sex and SES Status. 
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AHALYSIS OF CLASSROOM SOCIO-OBSERVATIOHS 

Each child whose data are included in the analyses of the 
classroom data had a minimum of one set> of pre and post obser- 
nations and a maximum of three sets pre and post. Within each 
set, six different observations were taken. The variables were 
therefore computed over 6 to 18 observations per tfbild. 

Eight variables were formed from the sets of classroom 
observations. Invdlvement is the mean level of social be- 
havior over all observations. Peer Proximity and Peer Asso- 
ciation are variables denoting the average number of children 
with whom the subject is playing over all observations. The 
subject must be playing at a level 5 or 6 of social behavior 
to be considered in peer association. Adult dependency refers 
to the proportion of observations in which the subject is inter- 
acting with an adult in the classroom. The two consistency 
variables refer to the length of interaction with the same 
pc*r over three consecutive intervals. And the two hetero- 
geneity variables are the log of the proportion of observations 
in which the child is in association with arf unlike peer as 
compared to the proportion of observations in association 
with a like peer. 

With these latter variables and many of the variables from 
the Observation of Socialization Behavior Instrument, the log 
of the ratio of one proportion to another proportion is the 
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analysis 



\ 

actual variable used in the a\alysis. This procedure is 



implemented to. help stabilize proportional data for this multi- 

variate parametric test. When discussing the actual magnitude of 

the differences between groups, however, the adjusted post 
scores are formed on the oAginal ratio of the two proportions. 

* This was done since the -log metric is often unfamiliar to many 

readers. 

The multiple regression analysis testing for the degree 
of association between post test scores and pre test covariates 
was not significant, With a probability level, of .157U. 



Although only one variable seemed to be significantly 
related to the post test scores, all of the pre test scores 
were included as covariates as there were ample degrees of freedom 
and a more precise test would result. 

The results of the multivariate analysis of covariance 
applied to the 2 x k x 2 x 2 way design are reported in Table U.13. 

TAJLI it. 13 

M3ULT8 Of HUCOVA OR CLASSROOM S0CI0-O83IRVATI0!l£ 
Covariates art ell pre-teet scores of the classroom varlablss ' 
■■186 

F-ratio Degrees of freedom ProbeMlity 

TSSTI FPU HA IW EFFECTS : 

Treatment 2.5032 2* i bob .0002* . ■ 

Center neater in ?-*%tnent ■ U,28fi0 32 ft 51ft- .bboi B 

Social Economic Status(SES) 1.8751 - 8 a 139 .0686 

8ex ,9561 8 ft 139 .b730 



TE3T8 F0F UPTERACTIQJfS : 








Treatment X SES 


6055 


2b ft kQk 


.9303 


Treatment X Sex 


1.2281 


2b ft b0« 


.2122 


SFS X Center In Treatment 


• 9**05 


32 ft 51b 


.5633 


Sex X Center In Trestmeat 


.9912 


32 > 51b 


,b833 


SES X Sex 


.ei»n 


8 ft 139 


.5680 


Treatment X SES X Sex 


.7751 


2b ft bob 


T690 


SES X Sex X Center in Treatment 


.5500 


32 ft 51b 


9798 
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No significant interactions were evidenced , therefore permitting 
a clear test of main effects. Both significant treatment and 
center nested in treatment main' effects were observed. The 
•variables contributing to these significant effects are 

reported in Table h.lh and U.15. 

f ' < ■ . I - 

- TABLfc u.xu 

" VARIABLES COHTR^UTIHC TO SIMiriCMT TREATMEJTT 
KA.IB EFr-ECTJ OH CLASSROOM GOClO-OBSBHVATIOli VARIABLES 

Hultlvsrlste F-rstio 2.5032 df- 2* k Uok . P<.0002 



Unlvsrlsts F-rstlo Probsblllty Wss then 



Invoivsment ' 
Peer Pro*l»ity 



Adult Dependency 
Peer Association 
Consistency of Proa. 
Consistency *t Assoc. 
Hetsrogeoeity of aex 
tisterogensity of 8EB 



2.6605 050U« 

3.6312 .01*»5" 

2.8627 .0389* 

,6905 -5593 

.3033; -8320 

.6052 -6127 



Dsgrses <& freedom for hypothesis - 3 
Degrees of freedom for error - 1**6* 



TABLE U .15 



VARIABLES COOTRrtUTIHO TO SIOBIflCArr CBTTIR 
KKTED I» TRKATMHfT DimUICES OH CLASSROOM aoCIO-OKBIVATIOH VARIABLES 

HuUlvsrlsts F-rstio l».3880 df- 32 A 51 »» P<,0001 



Vsrlsblss Unlvsrlsts F-rstio ProbsbllUy less then 



1.21*73 .2936 
16.367* ,0001* 



Involvement 

Peer Prox laity * 
Adult Dependency 
Peer Auooriet i »n 
Consiotsn.*y of Pro*. 

ComiDtency of Assoc. „ >'*j^f 

.6732 -6116 



1.172* 

6.U912 • 0001 * 

1.8111 0057" 

3688 -Bi06 



Heterofr* neity of Sex 
Heterogeneity of SG8 



Degrsss of frMdoa for hypothesis - ; 

Oegreec of freedosi for error - 1*6 \ 



The same three variables (Peer Proximity, Adult De- 
pendency, and Peer Association), contributing to significant 
Treatment effects also contribute to significant Center nested 
in Treatment differences. Therefore the adjusted post test 
scores on these three variables are reported by center and 
treatment (see tables 4.16 - 4.18). 
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TAHJ V.16 
Adjuattd Poit T«it P««r Proxlalty H«ani 





C«ot«r 1 


Ctnttr 2 


V 


2.5W* 


a. i 


* 2 




2.625 . 


T 3 




3.230 






k.'6V2 



TrvatMOt 
Grto4 Mean 



2. n9 



2.HT2 



3.195 



3.016 



Post hqc analyses suggest that significant Center differences 

exist in Treatment condition, T^ only. As these center means 

represent both the lowest and the highest means of all other 

centers it is difficult to determine the appropriateness of 

this composite Treatment mean^ Significant differences, however, 

exist in all three treatment conditions compared to the control 

condition. The T^ condition (Both programs) had the most 

gregarious children as represented by the highest average 

number of children in proximity over all observations. 

T^ (classroom program) children and T^ (parent program) 

children had the lowest peer proximity scores. In other words, < 

A 

the centers implementing Both programs had fewer socially 
isolated children during the classroom observations than the 
centers implementing the individual programs only and the con- 
trol centers. Children in centers offering Both classroom and * 
parent programs exhibited the least isolated behavior or * 
played near the largest average number of peers. 
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TABLE U . 1 ' 



















CcnttT «.' 










, i 




I 


• 1 


































» ' «« 
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As with the prior variable, post hoc analyses of the 
adult dependency variable suggest that significant center 
differences exist within only. Although these center means 
are not the mosiv extreme in the table, center one within 
does have the highest adult dependency score. Center two 
within T» exhibits a moderate amount of adult dependency. The 
overall Treatment mean for T^ is 'the highest of all other 
treatments indicating that ehildren in- the control centers 
were the most dependent of. all other children y Children in 
centers implementing T g (Parent programs) exhibited the least 
adult dependency in the classroom, with* children in centers 
implementing classroom and both programs exhibiting a- little 
more adult dependency. It should be noted that all adults were 
asked not to initiate interaction with children during the 
classroom observations unless the safety or interests of tha 
children were at stake. Therefore , 'teacher-child contact 
reflected in this variable must have been initiated by the 
children. 
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TASU tt. 16 

Adjusted Poat Taat Peer Association Kaana 





uantar 1 


uemar * 

1.322 




.1*3*0 v 


.71*33 


" V 


.61(3 


.66U 




.6Ult 


1,548 



Treata»nt v 
Gsjand Maan 



1.025 



.61 r6 



.61*22 



.9^30 



Post hoc analyses of the peer associativa variable 
suggest that significant center differences exist in both 
and T^ treatment'' conditions. As can be 'seen from Table U.l8, the 
discrepancy between centers in is much greater than in T^. 
Both means Vithin are relatively large pompared to the other 
center means, while the means within are moderately low 
and extremely high* One can note that the average number of 
children in associative or cooperative play is highest 
under the condition; centers implementing supplemental class- 
room programs, and lowest in the T conditions, centers 
implementing supplemental parent programs. The contrast of the e 
differences between and T^-.is significant. 

Although the Sex Main Effect on the classroom variables 
at P <.0686 cannot be considered significant under the ' 
criterion of P <.05, the variables contributing to this effect , 
were investigated. Heterogeneity of SES (P < .0072) and 
Adult dependency (P < .0519) were contributing to the sex 
difference*^ Males (X-1.900), were more heterogeneous in 
regard to interacting with children from the opposite social 
class than were females (X=1.178). Females (X=.0512) exhibited 
more adult dependency than males (X=.0277). 
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ANALYSES OF THE OBSERVATION OF SOCIALIZATION BEHAVIOR (OSB) 
INSTRUMENT 

The variables derived from the OSB were divided into 
six groups of variables for the multivariate analysis of % 
covariance. These groups are: 

1. Initiations and Responses" x 

2. Verbal 

3. Peer Interaction ^ 
U. Heterogeneity of Interact iofi * 

5. Impact, * 

6. Affect ' 
In each case, all of the pre-test scores were used as co- 

variates for the testing of interactions or group differences 

s 

on the post-test scores. 

The variables formed from the rating scales in the OSB 
are in the form of mean ratings or in some cases, /the 
difference between two mean ratings. The majority of variable^, 
however, were derived from the time sampling of discrete 
behavioral categories. Various levels of complexity can be 
observed among these variables. At the simplest level, a 
variable may refer to the proportion of time a specific be- 
havior occurs relative to total time, which is constant for all 
subjects. At the next level, ratios cb^ formed of the propor- 
tion of time a specific behavior occurs relative to the propor- 
tion time a different behavior occurs.- At the most complex 
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level combinations of variables are included so that the 
ratio may refer to the proportion of time a specific behavior 
occurs along vith another behavior relative Uo yhen it does not 
occur in combination. 

In all cases, whenever proportional data is included in 
Hfe analysis, the actual variable is the logarithm" of the pro- 
portion or ratio. The log is a more stable variable for this 
type of analysis. The adjusted post test scores are reported 

in the metric of the original proportion or ratio for ease 
of interpretation. 

A list of all derived OSB variables and their cpnceptual 
* ■ 
definitions is provided in Appendix A. These variables were 

formed based on their specific relevance to this study. 

In the following sections the results are reported 

separately for each group of variables. 



Initiations and Responses 

\ 

Seven variables were grouped in this category: three 
describing the initiation behavior of subjects, three des- 
cribing the response behavior, and one variable representing 
the overall activity level, a combination of mean level of 
initiations and mean leyel of responses. The Multiple 
Regression Analysis to test for the degree of association 
between' post-test scores and their respective pre-test covariates 
resulted in an F statistic of 1.8JU7 with P <.0005. 

b b 1 2 5 
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The initiation and activity variables contributed more as 
covariates than the response variables. All pre-test scores 
were included as covariates in the subsequent analysis. The 
results of the Multivariate Analysis of Covariance applied 
to the 2 x It x 2 x 2 way design are reported in Table U.19. 



TAB LI 

USO.T3 Of WUK30VA 01 WT^nW AM) USKMSM TAIIAIUS Of Tin 0S9 
Cover la tts ere all pn-cttc scores In the In 1 else Ion 4 tsssens* gro«s of varlsslss 

w-ili 

f-rstio Decreet of freedoa Probability 



TESTS FOR KAIH EFFECTS: 












Treatment 


3.4109 


21 


* 


334 


.ooox* 


Center nested in »' -eat rent 


3.9927 


29 


4 


443 


.0001* 


Social Economic Statue (SE3) 


.5942 


7 


4 


123 


.7397 


So* 


1.4942 


7 


4 


123 


.1733 


TESTS FOB IHTERACTIOIS : 












Treatment X StS 


.•349 


21 


4 


334 


.4742 


Treatment X Sex 


.7309 


21 


4 


334 


.9012 


SEE X Csntsr In Treatment 


.4914 


29 


4 


443 


.9919 


dm* X Center In Trsstasnt 


•434 


29 


4 


443 


.4499 


SES X Sex 


1.3433 


7 


4 


123 


.1319 


Trsstasnt X 8SS X Sex 


.4470 


21 


4 


334 


.9944 


SES X Sex a Cent©'- In Treatment 


.9093 


29 


4 


443 


.7439 



Ho significant interactions were observed. The signifi- 
cant Treatment effect will be discussed relative to signi- 
ficant Center within Treatment differences. The variables 
contributing to the significant Treatment and Center differences 
are reported in Tables 1».20 and 1».21. 
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TABLE U.20 , 

VARIABLES COHTIItirriMG TO SICHIFICAttT tieatment hain effects ou 
IMITtATIOi AMD RESPONSE VAIIAJLE3 OF THE OS I 

Multivariate F-retlo 3.1109 df- 21 4 354 F * .0001 



Verlablee Uolvj|rlete F-retlo Probeblllty than 

Activity level ,m9 .8991 

FecllltetWe of ftoeponeee 2.2094 .0902 

luF««ln lolt let lone 14.4945 .0001* 

Initiative 8.1073 .0001* 

Accept lvenaae of fceeeoneee 3.7166 .0133* 

iMpooalvtty 5.3557 .0017* 

Duration 2.1272 .0412* 



Degree of f reado* for bypotbaela - 3 
Dagreee of freedom for arror • 129 
TABLE a. 21 

VARIABLES COUTH tUT IMC TO SIGMIFICAjrT CEMTEl ME8TU) IH TiEATMEKT 
D t FFEIEVCKS OS WITIAT10H AMD RE9F0MSE VAX I ABLXS OF THE OSt 

tfultlverlate F-retlo 3.9927 df • 2$ 4 445 P *\00Q1 



Verlablee Uolvarlata F-retlo Frobeblllty laaa than 

Activity laval 1.3831 2414 

Facllitatlve leepooaee 7.1714 .0001* 

ftoeponelve Inltletlone 15.2028 .0001* 

Initiative 5.6750 .0004* 

Accept lveneee of ftaeponeee 5.7082 .0003* 

laeponelvtty 13.1707 .0001* 

Duration 12.4191 .0001* 



Defreee of freedoa for bypothaele • 4 
D airea* of freedoa for error • 129 



The same variables contributing to the significant 
Treatment Effects also contribute to the significant Center 
nested in Treatment differences. The following tables of 

a 

adjusted post means will therefore be discussed relative to, 
both center and treatment differences. 
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TABU k.SS 

A4Ju»t«d Post tj»t R«»pen»lv» XoltUtloa 





C«ot«r 1 


C«nt«r 3 










3.367 




3.U20 




3.1(3 










1.811 


.8980 




1,?23 


\ 


.rrfci 






2.007 



Post hoc Scbeffe contrasts suggest that the significant 
center differences reside in T 0 and TV Treatment conditions. The 
centers in both of these treatment conditions ; exhibit' extreme 
scores relative to the scores in other centers, making their 
contributions to Treatment Effects difficulty to assess. It 
can be clearly noted that children in (classroom programs) 
initiated most often following an acceptance of another child r s 
interaction. Children in T 3 (both programs) exhibit*! the 
lowest scores for responsive initiations. These dif WP^ nce8 
relative to T^(control) are aj.gnific$nt , although T U^fl| :>reB 
may not be representative in light of the large center 
differences. * 
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TABLE 

Adjutted Poit T«ot Initiative ftotnt 





Cenitr I 


C«ntar 2 




1 012 


.5978 


T J 


.0098 


1-399 


T 3 


7915 


1.161 




.7789 


1.187 



Trtttrant 
0r*nd Mt«n 



.6360 



.7361 



1.019 



Post hoc analysis suggests center differences within T • and 
on the variable Initiative. This time the more discrepent 
and the most extreme scores are noted within T 2 ( parent pro- 
grams^. Both centers within exhibit relatively high ad- 
Justed post means. Comparing T^, and ; the highest 
scores, representing children producing a large proportion of 
initiations relative to responsive or ongoing behavior, are 
evidenced^ in T 3 (both programs ) . Both ^(Control) and 
^(classroom programs) conditions evidenced moderate 
Initiative scores ♦ 



TABLE fc.2b 

Ad Jutted Po«t ( T«it AcceptlYMittt 0 r Rttponte H««nt 

TrettMtat 
Grand M»«n 





Cintir 1\* 


C«nt«r 2 






6.139 


T 2 


7.081 


2.617 


T 3 


2.261 


3.153 


\ 


2.071 
1 


5.663 



5.762 



b.7*7 



2.811 



3.662 
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Again post hoc analysis indicates significant center 
differences within T g and T u conditions. Neither pair of centers, 
however, contain the most extreme mean scores although the 
centers within T g are mora discrepant than any other pair of 
centers. With this variable, denoting the acceptiveness 
relative to rejectiveness of children's responses to other 
^children, the children in ^(classroom programs) exhibited the 
highest acceptiveness. Children receiving the T^both 
programs) condition were least accepting but still accepted 
more than rejected. The T g and conditions evidenced 
moderate acceptiveness of response scores. 



TABLi 1-.25 
Adjai,"-J Kent Tcbi Reopjnjlvlty ttouiB 





C«nt«r 1 


Canter 2 


Grand Haan 






.75*2 




.86142 






.2922 




.*2*6 


T i 


.5072 


.2296 




. 3359 


\ 


.1302 


1.092 







Post hoc analysis of the Responsivity scores suggest 



significant center differences between centers vithin Tg and 
treatment conditions. The centers within T^( control) 
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exhibit the most extreme scores relative to other centers. 
Children receiving the ^(classroom programs) condition had 
the highest responsivity scorep followed by children in the 
^(control) and T 2 (parent program) conditions. The T^both 
programs) children had the lowest responsivity scores. 



TABU k.?6 
Adjusted Poat Taat Duration Matna 



TraaHacot 





Caotar 1 


Cantar 2 


Grmnd Ma an 




6.8*5 


8.1*60 




7.530 






7.879 




6.2U2 






9-533 




8,*852 




16.57 


1.207 




9.936 



Significant center differences were only observed in the 
Tj^ control) treatment condition on the Duration variable. 

This variable, duration, reflects the non-interactive 
aspects of behavior. As it is negatively correlated with 
social behaviorfr=-.2027) , autonomy(r=-.2035 ) ,* and activity 
level (r=.2956); it can be viewed as representing passive, 
non-social forms of behavior rather than involved play. 1 
^With this interpretation in mind, it can be seen that all' 
treatment groups had lower duration scores -than the control 
group, or exhibited more interactive play. The center means 
within the control group, however, are extremely discrepant 
making it difficult to accept the composite treatment mean * 
as being very representative. 
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It can Unnoted Chat the children receiving T^both 
programs) evidenced the next highest duration scores. 
T (classroom programs) and T 2 (parent programs) children ex- 
hibited the lowest duration ©cores, playing interactively 
significantly more than the controls- 



Verbal 



Five variables were grouped within the verbal category 
of variables. Verbalizations denotes the relative amount of 
verbal interaction 'over all intervals compared to the non- 
verbal interaction, three variables represent various 
categories of verbalizations / and Fantasy denotes the amount 
of fantasy versus nonfantasy verbalizations. All of these 
variables are ratios of two proportions. The Multiple Re- 
gression Analysis was significant with an F- ratio of 2.0262 
at P < .0027. 

Only two of these variables were significant covariates, 
although all five were used in the subsequent analysis. The 
results of the Multivariate Analysis of Covariance .applied 
to 4he 2 x U x 2 x 2 way design are reported in Table U.27. 
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TABU 4.27 

USULTS Of NaJCOVA Q» VtUal VaJlaJUfl OF THI OS I 
Covarlataa ara all prt-tHt acora* In tha Varbal group of variables 

0-160- 

F-rotio Z)#greeo of froa4e» Probp illiy 



TEST8 rOB KAIB gmCT3 : 



Tnttawt 


2 


7)01 


13 


4 


331 


.0004* 


ret ter n««ted In Traataant 


1 


9222 


20 


4 


422 


,0001« 


Social Econnttlc Statu* ( CIS ) 


1 


4134 


5 


4 


127 


.2160 


B-x 


2 


3690 


5 


4 


127 


.0411 


JTjaTR FOU irrEIUCTJOBQ; v 














Treataeat X SEC 


1 


2010 


13 


4 


331 


.2683 


Trom Leant X 3ox 




647} 


13 


4 


331 


.6348 


:i£2 < Centar In Truataant 




0266 


20 


4 


422 


.6013 


Cai X Cantar In Treatment 




7103 


20 


4 


422 


^ 8167 


X sax 




9046 


3 


4 


127 


,4287 


Traataant X X Sax 




7)49 


13 


4 


331 


.7275 


3ES X Sax X Cantar in Traataent 




7117 


20 


4 


422 


. 7363 



No significant interactions were evidenced on the verbal 
variables allowing a clear assessment of main effects. Sig- 
nificant Treatment, Center nested in Treatment and Sex Main 
Effects exist. The variables contributing to these signi- 
ficant main effects follow in Tables U.28 - I*. 30. 




TABU ti.28 

fAUAtxts oovnittrruB to •i«iriourr tuatmvt mi* liners cm 

VlUal VA1IAIL83 07 TUB 030 
ftUtlvarlata P-ratlo 2.7301 df " 13 4 331 f <.0006* 

Varlaalaa Unlva/lata P-ratlo ProbaalUty laaa than 

Va realisation* 
Taak Vartoal 
Varbal 

Varbal Supaortlvanaaa 
Fantasy 

Dagraaa of fraadoa for hypothaala - 3 
Oagraaa of fraadoa for arror - 131 



ERIC f 0M33 



7.9765 
2. 1137 
.95 76 
. 7031 
3.1211 



.0001* 
. 1014 
.4130 
.4999 
.0203* 
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TAJJJ k.dO 
VAUAILIS GOVTtllUTIMG TO COtTU IB 

rtiATmrr naiv imcro m vhjal vaaiailcs 
or oil limnan 



NalctvarUta f-ratlo 1.9222 df- 20 ft 422 



r <.oioo 



Variaalaa 



UnUaiUt* F-ratio 



Probability than 



Varballiaclona 
Task farbal 
?er»el Dwloaoct 
Vartal Support Wenaaa 



2. 2162 
1.112) 
1 . )I70 
2.0115 



.ooit* 

.0T07 
.2617 
.2420 
09 ft* 



Degraaa oi fraedoa for hypochaala * ft 
Dagrcas of fraa4» for error - 131 



TAJ Li 30 

VARIABLES Q0*T*I BITTING TO SD MAIM OTECT 
OH VEtlAJL VAMAW.ES OF 0S1 WSTWWJrT 



NulttvirUtt 7-catto 2.3*t© df- J ft 127 t < .0431 



Variable* 



Uotvartata f-ratlo 



Probability laaa ta 



Varballsatlana 
Task farbal 
Verbal Doalnanca 
Verbal Support tveneae 
Fentaay 



.0050 
.0002 
1.1472 
2.&M0 
7. 1 7*1 



.9395 
.9691 
2861 
. 1037 
.00ft** 



Oitrm of freedeai for hypoikeele - 1 
Dagraoe of f ree4o« for arror * 131 



Two variables contributed to the significant Treatment 
Effects; Verbalizations and Fantasy. Verbalizations also 
contributed to significant center differences. The adjusted 
post-test means of these two variables are reported In 
Tables 14.31 and U.32 respectively. » 
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TABLI 

A4Just«d Pott Tot V«rt>*llft*UGn W«tn» 





.9361 


.^916 * 




.0771 


2.557* 


T * 


?.85& 


3.185 


T b 


1.367 


.8256 



Tr««ta*ot 
Grand Iteftfl 



.7t»75 



1.373 



3.060 



1.13^ 



Post hoc Scheffe analysis suggests significant center 
differences vithin only. As can be noted in the above 
table, center one vithin exhibits the lowest verbalisation 
score of all centers while center two's mean score is 
moderately high. In spite of these discrepancies, however, 
the treatment mean for appears relatively representative 
compared to the magnitude of the means for other centers and 
treatment conditions. On the verbalization variable,, 
children receiving T^(both programs) exhibited the highest 
proportion of verbal versus nonverbal intervals. Children 
in T^(claasroom programs) were the least verbal with children 
in Tg( parent programs) and T^(control) conditions evidencing 
moderate amounts of verbal interaction. 
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TABLE i* . 32 

Adjusted Poot Toot V^j.i^cy Mckno 





V 

361 3 


.$632 


T > 


661 6 


5877 


T , 


.i»}66 


.3671 




.9261 


.6860 



Troatoont 
Grand Mom 



■ ««5&5 



,6325 



.b*36 



As there were no significant center differences evi- 
denced on this variable, a clear Treatment Main Effeqt can be 
discussed for Fantasy. Although the magnitude of the Treat- 
ment mean scores differ very little, the means suggest that 
children in all Treatment conditions exhibited less Fantasy 
verbalizations than the control children. The only signifi- 
cant Scheffe contrast, however, lies between T^(both programs) 
and ^(control) . Therefore children receiving T^ fantasized 
less than children in T, . Children in T- (classroom pro- 

d H 1 

grams) and T^( parent programs) conditions had moderate levels 
of fantasy verbalizations.^ 

The variable contributing to the significant Sex Main 
Effect was also F antasy(P < .008M . The adjusted post test 
mean Fantasy score .for males was .7112 while for females it 
was .U651* Males exhibited more fantasy verbalizations than 
females in the small group, play setting. 
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Peer Interaction 

s • 

Eleven variables were combined in this category con- 
cerned with the quality* of children f s interactions. One 
variable, Gregariousness denotes the average number of chil- 
dren to whom the child is in interaction over all intervals. 
Social Behavior, Autonomy, and Social Leadership &re meai| 
ratings of the qualtiy of the child's behavior. Two other 
variables; Mutual Goal Directedness and Socially Unaware 
are frequencies of specific behaviors derived from the social 
behavior rating scale. The Peer Interaction and Facilita- 
tive of Interaction variables represent the relative- amount 
of time the child is either in interaction with peers or 
continues interaction initiated by a peer. Aggression arid 
Withdrawal are complex variables combining behaviors across 
categories. And lastly, the Physical Contact variable denotes 
the frequency of bodily contact when in peer interaction. 

The Multiple Regress ion Analysis revealeci a significant 
(P<.0293) association between all eleven pre-test covari- 
ates and the post-test scores. All eleven' covari at es were 
included in the subsequent analysis. The results of the 
Multivariate Analysis of Coyariance applied to' the 2 x k x 2 x, 
way design are reported in Tabler^H. 33* 

t - * * 
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t TABU 4.33 

USULTf Of HAM GOV A ON Pill IeTDtACnO* VAKIA1LIS OP THE OSS 
Coverlatee ere all ff-ft rear Interectlon verlaslea 



F-retio Degrees of freedom P~3tp:41ity 



TESTS FOB mm EmCTS t 
Treatment 

Center nested In Trtitntnt 
Social Economic Status (SB) 

Sex 

tests row iittpactioss : 

Treatment X SES , 
Treatment X Sex 
SES X Center In Treatment 
Sex X Center In Treatment 

SES X Sex 

Treatment X SES X Sex 

SES X Sex X Center in Treatment 



3.2294 
3.1151 
1.0741 
1.3117 



33 4 340 
44 4 442 
11 4 115 
11 4 113 




.0001* 
.0001* 
.3113 
.1343 



• ••45 

.*131 
.9039 
. 7*349 
.9SOS 

• •743 
.tTtl 



■ TAILS 4.34 

VARIABLES pONTlllUTIItC TO SIGKIPICAVT 

in pin imiACTioa ?j 



MAIM tmCTS CM 
OP TM OSS 



HultWariete P-ratlo 3.2214 dl» 33 4 340 



p<.000l 



Varlablae 



Univariate P-ratlo 



Proses 1 11 ty laee than 



G regal louaoeee w 3.2271 

Social tehovlor .6599 

Autonomy ' 3. 3292 

Social Leadership 1.3244 

Peer Interact ion 1.9419 

Physical Contact .Omk 

Mutual Goal Dlrsctsdnsss 1.9193 

Socially Unaware 5.1S55 

Aggression .7403 

Wlthdravel -5S5S 

Facilltetive of Interaction 3.1227 



.0020* 

.37S3 

.0219* 

.2494 

.1243 

.9747 

.1299 

.0021* 

.3300 

.6234 

.0023* 



Degreee of freedom for Hypothesis - 3 
Degrees of freedom for error * 123 
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TABLE 

vaiiaales camiitfrmc to sichifxcawt centbi nexted in tmjuhent 

DIFFEUNCES OK THE FEU INTEIACTIOB VAIIAJLE5 Of THE OS I 
feltlvarlata f-ratlo 3 .i3W df. 44 4 442 ? < .0001 



Vrlabl" Uoivariata f-ratlo Frok^lllty laaa than 

Gragarlouanaaa 
Social aahavlor 
Autonomy 

Social Laadarshla 
F«ar Intaractlon 
Fhya leal Contact 
Mutual Goal Direct adnata 
Socially Oqavara 
Atgraatloo 
Withdrawal 

Facllltatlva of Interaction 



Dagraat of fraaaoa for ttypothatla - 4 
Dcgraaa of fraaaoa for arror - 123 

All four of the variables contributing to the signi- 
ficant Treatment Main Effect also contribute to significant 
Center nested in Treatment differences. Therefore, each of' 
these four variables will be discussed relative to center 
and treatment effects, the adjusted post-test mean scores for 
these four variables; Gregariousness ..Autonomy, Socially 
Unaware, and Facilitative of Interaction, are reported in 
Tables U .36 through . 



4. 7941 


.0013* 


.7f|7 


.5274 


4.4073 


.0001* 


.3911 


.8147 


3.0514 


.0192* 


2.4551 


.0492* 


1.6M1 


.1574 


8.7709 


.0001* 


1.1139 


.1530 


2.7314 


.0321* 


2. 8968 


. 0248* 



TAftLI U.36 
Adjuatad Post Teat Ora^arlouaness Maana 





1 . 837 


l.«96 




1.367 


1.5&1 




1.739 


1.5*3 


\ 


1.508 


* I .205 



Traatment 
Grand Ma an 



1.602 



1.1*79 



1.618 



1.1*12 
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Although post hoc Scheffe analysis Indicate significant 
center differences with Ty and T 4 ; the actual magnitude 
of these differences does not appear to be extremely discrepant , 
Therefore, the treatment means will be discussed relative to 
Treatment Main Effects, As can be observed in Table 4.36 the 
means of children receiving (classroom programs) were the t 
highest scores. Both the and means were significantly 
different from the Control condition. The children in T^ and 
Tj played with the largest numbers of children over all 
intervals. 



TAKJ U.JT 
Adjusted Poet Test Autonomy Mean* 



T l 


3i5*2 


3.575 


T 2 


3.873 


3.1*00 


T 3 


3.2*5 


3.U70 




3.U18 


3.656 



Treatment 
gr^nd Mean 



3.556 



3.625 



3.36U 



3.521 



Post hoc analysis indicate center differences only with- 
in tnfe^g condition. These center means are not the most 
extreme Aalthough Center one in T g evidenced the highest mean 
of all centers. The Tg(parent programs) condition contains 
the highest Treatment mean of all treatments. Children in 
^(classroom programs) evidenced the next highest Autonomy scores, 
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TA1LE t>.3d 

Adjusted Post T»§t SocUUy Ubaware Kt*n« 





C«nt«r 1 


Center 2 


1 


.0962 


.202% 


T 2 


0389 


.05TV 


T 3 


.0839 


— J 

.02*9 




.0261 


1*13 



Grand Metf) 



.0W86 



.017% 



.OTTO 



Significant Center nested in Treatment differences were 
evidenced in three different treatment conditions: T^, T^, and 
T^. As can be noted in the above table, in all three cases » 
the differences between the two centers is very extreme. No 
consistent Auspices effect can be determined however, as center 
two (franchisee!) has the higher score for socially unaware 
in and T^, while center one(non-f ranchised) has the higher 
score in T^- In spite of these extreme scores, an inter- 
pretation of the treatment means suggests that children in 
T^ (classroom programs) were more often k in unoccupied or 
solitary play than were children in any other treatment. 
The children in T 2 (parent programs) were consistently less 
often in such socially unaware states. The extreae differences 
between centers however, makes it difficult to assess the 
true treatment effect on this variable. 
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TABU k.» 

Adjusted Pott Tatt ftcllltttlv* of Uter*etlon Mttnt 



! 


Ccotor 1 


C«nt«r 2 


TroatMQt 




8 .266 


«*.86a 




6.823 


T 2 


3.359 


2.11U 




3.662 


T 3 


2. Tib 


1.621 




2.0U0 














2.051 


2.762 




2.358 



Post hoc analysis suggests significant center differences 
exist in only Tg(parent programs) condition. These center 
means are not that extreme, however. It can be noted that 
children in TL (classroom programs) were the most facilitative of 
interaction. 'This variable represents the frequency of intervals 
in\hick the subject accepts or continues play at the asso- 
ciative or cooperative level relative ^o the frequency of 
intervals in which such play is carried on; at lower levels of 
social behavior. Children in both T ± and Tg conations had 
significantly higher facilitative of interaction scores than 
the control children. 
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, Heterogeneity of Interaction 

* 

Five pairs of variables were formed to assess inter- 
group attitudes of children as exhibited in the peer inter- 
action play setting. One each of these variables represents 
the heterogeneity of behavior relative to peers of the unlike 
Sex and the other to the unlike SES. These variables are 

4 

Heterogeneity of Initiations, Tolerance for unfamiliar be- 
havior(a response variable) t Heterogeneity of control(an 
impact variable), Differential voice tone and Differential 
physical fone. The first three sets of variables are ratios 
of the proportion of these respective behaviors that are 
exhibited to unlike peers versus to like peers. The two 
differential affect variables are mean ratings for Voice 
tone and Physical tone when the object of the interaction is 
an unlike peer compared to when the object of the interaction 
is undifferentiated (to all peers) • 

The Multiple Regression Analysis to test for the degree 
of association between pre-test covariates and post-test 
scores approached significance at P<\0608. r 



All pre-test scores on these variables were included as 
covariates in the subsequent analysis. The results of the 
Multivariate Analysis of Covariance applied to the 2 x 4 x 2 x 



way design are reported in Table 4.40. 
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TABUS U.kO 

BESULTS 07 HAMQOVA OH HETFJWCEMBITY VABIABLES OF TBI OSB 
CovarUtao ere ell pre-teet ecoree lo the Hitiro|iRilty group of variablM 

l-lll 



F-retlo >«reoo * f froedoas ProbeMlHy 



TEfyffl FOB MAtli EmCTO : 
Treelaant 

Cent«r hoeto4 In 7reato»nt 
tocUl Vxonrmic St%tu»(OEO) 

a«x 

tkht fob iwtebactiqbb : 

Treatment X 3KJ # . 
Treatment X Bex 
I'BJ X Center In Treet»ent 
tie* X Center In Treatment 
BBS X Sex 

Treetroent X i;B3 X Sex 

SIS X 3«x X Ctnttr in Treataant 



1.M4I 30 4 344 .0177* 

1.4755 40 4 344 .1343* 



1.5501 


10 4 117 


.1303 


. 7753 


10 4 117 


.6523 


.7541 


30 4 34> 


.B23S 


1.0527 


30 4 344 


.3947 


.9325 


40 4 446 


.5913 


.6SB4 


40 4 446 


.9267 


.7464 


10 4 117 


.6403 


.3B3S 


30 4 344 


.9622 


.9731 


40 4 446 


.5169 



Ho significant interactions were revealed therefore allowing 
a clear test for main effects. As can be observed above, signi- 
ficant Treatment and Center nested in Treatment Effects exist 
for the Heterogeneity of interaction variables. The variables . 

k 

contributing to the slgnficant main effects are reported in 
Tables k.kl and 4.42. 

TABLI 4.1)1 

VABIABLES C0NTEIBUT1MC TO SIGNIFICANT TBEATHEWT MAIM EFFBCTf OM 
THE HITEB0CEM1ITT OF IMTEBACT10M VABIABLBS OF TUB OSB 

Multivariate F-ratio 1.6646 4f» 30 4 344 f < .0177 

Varlafclaa Univariate F-ratlo Frokeeility leee than 



3.2594 -0239* 
2.7B59 .0436* 



Hataroaenaity of Inltlatlone<Ie*> 
Hataroaan^ity of Ioitiationa<6ES> 

Toliraoct for unfamiliar BahaviorCSea) • JJJJ 

Tolaracca for unfamiliar Bahavior<MS> -3536 • J» 

lata rot entity °* Control (Sax) 
■atarotanalty of Control (SBS) 

Differential Voice T«roa<Saa) ■ - MJ 

Differaatlal Volca Totie<Btt> -WW 
Wffereatial Fhyeical Toae(Sex) 13757 

Differential Fbyeical Tona(IES) *«J<** ' W3 * 

Daaraaa of freedoa for hypotheei* - 3 
Dagreee ot fraiaoa for error - 126 



1.4102 .2*» 
1.Q665 -363* 
.0699 -*759 
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TAILS ti.U2 

VAUA1LES QOMTlllUTUtG TO SIGHIFICAUT CEWTE1 NESTED IN 
TUATHDfT HAIR EFFECTS QH TH1 HBTOQCEMIITY Of UfTflACTlOK VAIUILES OF THE OSt 



Multivariate f-retl© 1,47)3 4f- 


40 4 34a 


r < .034) 


Verleblae Valvar late 


P-ratlo 


Probability lata than 


■eterofaneley of Inltlat lone (Set:) 


2S4J 


.•*?• 


■etarofenelty of InlUetlone(SE3) 


).«219 


.003$* 


Tolaranca for Wfaolller Sehevlor(Sea) 


1,1037 


.3369 


Tolerance for unfamiliar lahavlor (SES ) 


2.1429 


.0314 


Heterogeneity of Control (fax) 


.7042 


.3t92 


Heterogeneity of Coot rol (SE1) 


2.90*3 


.0243* 


Different lei Volca Tooa(8aa) 


.214* 


.9300 


Different lei Voleo Tono(tll) 


2.1373 


.0774 


01 f ferentle) Ftiyelcel Tooa(3aa) 


.3433 


.409a 


Dlffarantlal Physical Tona(SES) 


3. 76*1 


.0043* 


Degree* of freed an 


for hyeotheele - 4 


Degree* of frailoa 


for arror 


- 124 



Three variables contributed to the significant Treatment 
Main Effect. Only one of them, however, is a clear teat as 
two others also contribute to significant Center nested 
in Treatment differences. These three valuables: Heterogeneity 
of Initiations(Sex) , Heterogeneity of Initiations(SES) t and 
Differential Physical Tone(SES) are reported in Tables U.U3 - U *U5 



TABLE *,*3 

Adjuated Pott Test Heterogeneity of Initiations (Sex) Meann 

* Tras'.^wnt 

Center i Canter ? Grand Mean 





3,907 


2. 539 






i». 6*4 


T 3 


6,724 


8,697 


L\ 


1 c ■ 

- 


4.376 
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As no Center nested in Treatment effects were observed 
for this variable, the adjusted post treatment means can be 
discussed. As noted above, children, in T.j(both programs) 
exhibited the highest Heterogeneity of Initiation(Sex) 
scores. The children in ^(classroom programs) has the lowest 
post scores. 



Adjusted Poft TVot Heterogeneity of InUiot1r.no (JES> 

Tr«»»t{o«»nt 







Center 2 




Grand K«ftn 




1 

8, 550 1 


6.535 


J 




7 • W5 






5 077 




>.J1* 


T 1 


6.9U 


9.0V? 




6.979 


7 ti 


10.190 


7.81*1 


1 
1 


9.17^ 



Post hoc Schdffe analysis suggests significant center 
nested in Treatment differences within T g only. These 
differences are relatively moderate, therefore the Treatment 
means will be discussed. All treatment conditions^ evidenced 
lower adjusted post scores on this variable than the control 
condition. Children in T g (parent programs) exhibited the 
lowest Heterogeneity of Initiations (SES) scores with children 
in T (classroom programs) and T~(both programs) exhibiting 
moderate levels of heterogeneity of initiations ( SES ) . 



ERIC 
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TABLT 4l . I»5 

Adjusted foot T»st fllffereotUl Physical Too* ( j3£35 > Ntui 





Oot»r 1 


Ceotcr 2 












.3918 




.8?»»3 


.5138 




.6763 




.2267 


/ 




• 3*T6 




.3512 

• m 1 


• 391*2 




.3698 











Post hoc analysis revealed significant center nested in 
Treatment differences' in T g only. Although the mean for 
center one within this treatment condition is the highest of 
all other center, the mean for center two is also relatively 
high; therefore, the treatment mean will be considered 
relative to the other treatment means. As can be observed 
above, T^both programs) children evidenced the highest 
Differential Physical tone(SES) as compared to all other treat- 
ment conditions while ^(parent programs) evidenced the lowest 
scores. With this variable, since the scores are in the 
negative, the children in all centers and treatments produced 
more negative affect in their physical behavior when inter- 
acting with unlike peers than when interacting with undifferen- 
tiated peers. 
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Impact 

The four variables that make up the impact category of 
behaviors represent the first attempt to Gperationalize a 
communication model that defines communication as behavior 
effecting the behavior of others. Therefore the impact 
variables assess the degree to which subjects* through their 
behavior effect other's behavior. Children with higher 
levels of impact theoretically, are more often attended to 
and therefore exert a stronger influence over others. 

The four variables in this category are Intensity of 
Control, Positive control, Environmental Control, and 
Nonverbal Style of Communicating. The first variable is the 
mean rating of the intensity to which one makes an impact on 
others > Positive Control denotes the relative proportion 
of acceptances versus rejections that are effected. Environ- 
mental Control* represents the general efficiency of bommuni- 
cation; the proportion of intervals in which impact or 
communication occurs versus the proportion in which it does 
not occur > And the last variable represents the proportion 
of intervals that are nonverbal versus verbal in which 
communication occurs. 

The Multiple Regression Analysis to test for tl>e degree 
of association between these pre-test covariates and their 
post-test scores was not signif icant(P < .I06l) . 

f: 
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Although only one covarlate reached significance, all 
four Sovarlate© were Included In the subsequent analysis. The 
results of the Multivariate Analysis of Covarlance are • 
reported In Table I*. 1*6. 



TABU >> A6 

BJUULTS 0? NAMOVA OB 1KTACT VAB1ABUS 07 TBI 03t 
Goeerletee ere ell ere-teet •cor** In the lapecc group of variable* 

! 





f-retlo 


I)© fit re© o 




f rreedoct 


f rttp'-l 1 1 ty 


TESTO FQH WIS CFf^TU 












Treeloenl 


4.22B7 


U 


4 


M2 


.0001* 


enter neitd In Treetraent 


2. 72*1 


U 


4 


1*3 


.0004* 


octal Eronoalr Stetu* ( 0X23 ) 


- 5527 


* 


4 


12* 


.4*74 




1.32*0 


* 


4 


lit 


.MI? 














Treetaeot X DC 


4M4 


12 


4 


342 


.•211 


Tr<5»t*ent X Be* 


.•232 


12 


4 


M2 


.3217 


3E3 X 0ent»r In TrctUMnt 


.•173 


1ft 


4 


1*5 


.6427 


0«« X Center In Treetaant 


1.U77 


1ft 


4 


3*3 


.2*1] 


DO I Qea 


. 7*12 


4 


4 


12* 


.3117 


Treeteeni X Gd X Oea 


.4509 


12 


4 


342 


.•414 


UK! X 2ei X Cent** In Treetaent 


1.0)01 


16 


4 


J»5 


.422ft 



/ 

i 



vAAJAJLis aomiam»G to siauricAjrr tbeathewt hair 

tmcT <■ TO IBf ACT VAAIAALKS 0? TUB OSt 
Hultlverlet* f-retlo 4.2217 4f« 12 4 142 t < .0001* 



Verlafclat Univariate f-mU Probeellity leee thai 



intensity 0 f Control .*14* .4337 

Poaltlve Control .3443 .632* 

Cnrlr — mm 1 Control 3.123ft .0022* 
■onverbel Ityle of 

CoaMlcetlnt U.2S91 .0001* 



Degreee of freedoa for hypotheeU - 1 
D«fm*» of f reedoa for error - 132 
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TAD US t.Ufl 

vaiiamxs conniiirrmr, to uiGNmuuT correi ■tsreo 

IS TtEATWEJfT DimiKCEtJ OH IWACT VAJtl ABLEB Of THE 00 B 
felt lvar lata r-ratlo 2 7291 *** 16 4 195 .0004* 

Variafclaa Unlvtrlata r-rfttlo rrofcabUUy laaa than 

lotanalty of Control 

Potlllva Coottol 

Eovl nmacotal Control 

■oovartai atyU of 
CoMiolcat log 

Oegraaa of f remdrm for hypothaata - I 
Dagraca of fraaaoai Cor arror - 1)2 



2 4077 
4.1340 

4.4997 



.0326 
.0Q34* 
„ . 3*33 
.0020* 



Of the two variables contributing to significant Treatment 
Main Effects, only one also contributed to center nested 
in Treatment differences. A clear interpretation of Environ- 
mental Control is possible, however, the Nonverbal Style of 
Communicating variable must be discussed relative to center 
and treatment differences. The tables of these adjusted 
post-test means are reported in Tables 4.49 and 4.50. 



TABU 

Ad J ua tad Port Taat Environawntal .'ontrol Ho ana 

Trofitnant 





Cantar I 


Cantar 2 


Grand Mean 




l.aaa 


1.413 




1.337 




.3619 


.3093 


* 


.53W 


T 3 


1.5*3 


-97»9 




*1.192 


T a 


9132 


.9*90 




.92*7 , 
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Post hoc Scheffe contrasts indicate significant 
. differences between T g and all other treatment conditions, 
■ . : As can be observed in the above table, the children in 
^(parent Programs; evidenced the lowest environmental 
control scores. Children in ^ and T 3 conditions had the 
highest scores.' In other words, the children receiving -the 
classroom programs or both programs exhibited a larger 
number of intervals in which they did communicate or-did 
impact on other peers than did the children receiving the 
parent programs. 

Adjusted Po«t T»»t ■onvarbaJL 8tyl« of CoMunlcatlng Means 

Trt*ta»nt 

C«nt«r 1 Cntir 2 Qtmad H*fn* 

1.601 * 

1.6*2 



.9006 - 



i T l 


2.«95 


.6569 




2.5«7 


.nee* 




* >799 


~.l»310 




.7990 


1.03k' 



9 
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The post hoc analysis of this variable suggest signifi- 
cant center differences exist within T g only. As can be seen 
from the above table, these differences in mean scores for 
the twq centers in T g are as great^ are other differences 
in other treatment ^conditions Reviewing the grand means 

for treatments and tifte post hoc analysis, it can be noted 
that children in the T^classrobm programs) and Tg( parent 
programs) conditions had significantly higher nonverbal * „ 
scores than the control children. Within these centers, 
-children effected greater influence over other peers through > 
the nonverbal mode than through the verbal mode. The children 

in the T^both programs) and ^(control) conditions were 

• 9 - 

more verbal than nonverbal. 



Affect 

" \ > 

Four Variables wete grouped in this category: Voice 
Tone, Physical Tone, Soc ial" Competency , and Emotionality. 
Ttfese are all mean ratings of perceived affect displayed across 
all Intervals. The Voice Tone and Physical Tone variables 
reflect the affect associated with specific verbal and non- 
verbal behaviors. The Social Competency variable reflects 
the degree of concern expressed toward peers. Lastly, the 
Emotionality variable reflects the subject's level of happi- 
ness or sadness as expressed through^lay behavior. 
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The Multiple Regression Analysis testing for the degree 
of association between pre-test covarlates and post-test 
scores was significant at the .0215 level of probability. 



The results of the Multivariate Analysis of Covariance 
applied ^to the 2 x k x 2 x Z way design are reported in 
Table U.51> 



TAKJ k.Jl 

OF H4E00VA OF AFFECT VlfutSLm OF HI Off 
QomUtm aro all »r«-Uat icom in tfca Affact grot* of variablaa 

E-144 





F-r«tio 


D*(r««s of fraadoa 


ProbtMlity 


TWf FOB MAM EFFECT!: 








Trtataant 


7.2176 


12 * 342 


.0001* 


Cantar n««tad in Troatwnt 


3.1133 


1* * 393 


.0001* 


Social EcoooAM'tt«tu»(«B) 


2.9023 


4 4 129 


.0244* 


*** " . 


1.1440 


4 4 129 


.3290 


MBW FDR IFIMAOKM. 








fraataaat X 8E8 


.3763 


12 4 342 


.•412 


Trtataant X Sax 


1.2771 


12 6 342 


.2303 


SES X Cantar in Traataant 


.7724 


16 4 313 


.7173 


Sa* X Cm tar in Tr««ta«at 


•7304 


14 4 393 


.7629 


SES X S*x 


1.1143 


4 4 129 


.3307 


Traatawmt X SEE X S«x 


.23f7 4 


12 4 342 


.9943 


SEE X Bti X C«nt«r in Trottawat 


1.0290 


16 4 393 


.4243 
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vaixoLis oomiBvroic to iioiificm tuatwt mux 

tmctf OB TIB AFFECT VA1U1LU Of tD Otl 
MftltlvorlAto F-rOlU 7. 2171 12 4 3*2 



F <.0001* 



UriokUo 



Voles To— 



ffqrolcol Tom , ** W41 

t#cUl Coopotoocy 
■»otloaollty 



1.4141 



.00*4* 
.2414 



22.1747 



Dogrooo of f r««do« for byoothooU - 1 
Di|i«H of froodoa for orror - 132 



TABLE k -.53 



VAJLU1LIS CQMTlltimHC TO 5IGHIFICAMT CEHTE1 "W™" 

nutmr dJftowcw oh affect variaelbi of tie ou 



Ifcltlvarlftt* F-rotU 5 . 1133 



of- 16 4 395 * *< -0 001 



Vorloolo* 



VtlvuUU F-rotlo 



froooktllty looo tM» 



Vol Tom 
Physical To*o 
toclol Cowotoacy 

t«>tlO**llty 



1.4*13 
S.4tM 
1.1300 

11. mi 



Dofrooo of 
Dogrooo of frooi 



for hypotbooU - 1 
4oa for orror - 132 



.2177 
.0005« 
.1241 
.0001* 



TAIL! t. 5* 

vauaiuk onmitm to eiohificaht su maim effect 

OM AFFECT VAUAELE8 OF THE Ott 



Holtlvorioto F-rotlo 2.W23 41- 4 4 12F 



F<.0244« 



▼•rlooloo 



0m Ivor If to F-rotU 



Proooolllty loot cub 



Vol co Tooo 
Phytlcal Ton* 
Soclol Com ootomcy 
■BDCUnollcy 



5.5522 
3.0722 
.5740 
2.9361 



Dogrooo of froooo* for hypothoolo - 1 
Dogrooo of frooooa for orror - 132 



.0200* 
.0120 

.otto 



4 
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Only one of the variables contributing to significant 
Treatment effects also contributed to slfnlflcant Center 
nested in Treatwnt differences. This variable vas £bo- 
tionallty. The other significant variable contributing to 
Treatment Main effects vas Voice tone. The adjusted post test 
■ean soores for these tvo variables are reported in Tables V.55 
and U. 56. 



* 55 . 

i4Ju*l*4 Post fHt folo* T(W« 



*1 


3.5*3 


2.kaa 


T a 




2.306 


T 3 




2.190 

* 




2.U5 

L 


2^00 



ti — t— t 
Orsad Nni 



2.H92 



2.3M 



2.253 



2.W5 
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As no center differences were evidenced in the analysis 
of this variable the Treatment means can he directly compared 
to note Relative differences across treatment conditions. A 
post hoc analysis of the treatment effects indicate signifi- 
cant differences lie between and conditions. As noted 
in the table above, the ^ildren in ^(classroom programs) 
exhibited the highest Voice Tone means. These children 
conveyed a more positive affect in their voices than the 
control children. Children ip T (parent programs) exhibited 
the next highest means for Voice Tone ; the children in 
T 3 (both programs) and ^(control) exhibiting the lowest 
mean scores. 

TAMJ 4.54 
UJxmtmA Poet Tart tajtlonelity Meene 

Treetaent 





Center 1 


Center 2 


Or end Me en 




3.768 


3.701 




3. 7*0 




U.138 


3.521 




3.816 




3.256 R 


'■■ 3.206 




3.225 




3.216 






3.395 
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I Post hoc Scheffe analysis Indicates significant canter 

nested in treatment differences exist within T g axtf con- 
ditions. As can be observed in the above table, the tvo 
centers in the T g condition both had relatively high Emotion- 

\. *Hty scores, while the\two centers in have one high and 
\one relatively low meanA^ Comparing the grand means for 
Treatments, the children in both ^(classroom programs) and 
T 2 (parent programs) conditions exhibited the highest post 
mean scores for Emotionality. These vere significantly * 
higher than the mean score for the control treatment in spite 
of center differences in T^. 

As significant Main Effects for SES was also evidenced, 
the variable contributing to this effect is reported in 
Table U.57. '* 



TAIL! k.U 

Adjuat«4 post T««t Mmd Vole* Tom* Mew 
-UK BE- 

2.k22 



Low SES children conveyed a more positive affect in their 
verbal exchanges than did Mid SES children. 
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3UM4ARY OP THE RESULTS OF THE PRIMARY ANALYSES 

TREATMENT MAIN EFFECTS 
Classroom Variables 

1. Children in the T (l*3th programs) condition were the 
most gregarious in the classroom observations, playing in 
proximity to the largest average number of children. 

> L 

2. Children in T 2 ( parent programs) exhibited the least 
amount of adult dependency in the classroom observations, 
followed by the T (classroom program) and T (both pro- 
grams) children. Control children exhibited the most 
dependency. ^ 

3. Children in T (classroom program) had, the highest 
peer association scores on the classroom observations 
of all treatment conditions . Thus these children 
played at the associative or cooperative levels of play 
more frequently and with more children that) any other 
group. Children in the T 2 (parent programs) condition 
had the lowest scores for this variable. 

Initiation and Response Variables - - 

1. Children in T^( classroom program) initiated most 
often after responding to a peer in an accepting manner. 
T (both programs) had the lowest responsive initiation 
scores. 

2. The children exhibiting the* largest proportion of 
initiations relative to response or ongoing behavior were 
in T (both programs). T^(classroom program) and 

T^( control) children had moderately high initiative 
scores . 

3. T (classroom program) children followed by 

T_( parent programs) children exhibited the highest ratio 
or acceptiveness to rejectiveness of responses. 

U. The highest responsivity scores were noted in the 
T^(classroom program) condition followed by the 
T^(parent programs) and T^( control) conditions. 
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5. Ti (control) children exhibited the highest duration 
of interaction scores. Thus these children, followed 
closely by T-(both programs) children, exhibited more 
noninteractive play as represented by the larger pro- 
portion of intervals in ongoing play relative to inter- 
active play. 

* «- 

Verbal Variables 

1. Children in T (both programs) exhibited the highest 
proportion of vernal vs nonverbal intervals. Qfcildren 4 
in T.( classroom program)' were the least verbal with 

'children in T ( parents programs) and T, (control) 
exhibiting moderate amounts of verbalizations, being more 
verbal than nonverbal. 

2. Children in all Treatment conditions .exhibited 
less fantasy verbalizations than control children. The 
greatest differences lie between T (both programs) and 
T^(control) groups; T children exhibiting the, least- 
amount of fantasy verbalizations. 

Peer Interaction Variables " 

1. T^(classroom program) and T-(both programs) children 
we^e more gregarious than control children. Children in 
all treatment conditions played with larger numbers of 
children per interval than control children. 

2. Children in ^(parent programs) had the highest 
autonomy scores followed by T. (classroom program) and 
T^( control) children. 

3. KPhe children who, were the most facilitative of 
interaction ver* in ^(classroom program), followed 
by a substantially lower level by T p (parent programs) 
children. Thus children receiving €he classroom programs 
facilitated play at an associative or cooperative 

level more often than any other group of children. 

Heterogeneity of Interaction Variables 

1. T-(both programs) children had the highest hetero- 
geneity of initiations to the opposite sex of any group. 
T- (classroom program) children were the least hetero- 
geneous in regard to initiating to the opposite sex. 
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2. Othe* than the control children who scored highest, 
T-fboth progioms) and T. (classroom program) children 
were more heterogeneous in hheir initiations to the 
opposite SES than T 0 (parent programs) children. 

c. ' * 

3. Children in all conditions exhibited more negative 
affect in their physical behavior vhen interacting with 
unlike SES peers than vhen interacting with undifferen- 
tiated peers.' T~(both programs) children were the least 
differentiated and ^(parent programs) children the 
most differentiated* 

Impact Variables 

1. Children in the T^Cparent programs) condition exerted 
the least environmental control or influence on others 
while children in T^( classroom program) and T (both 
programs) conditions exerted the most influence. 

2. T (classroom program) and T (parent programs) 
children communicate in the nonverbal mode more than 
in the verbal mode and significantly more than do 
control or T (both programs) children. T- and 
children exert influence or communicate in the verbal 
mode more than the nonverbal mode. 



Affect Variables 

1. T (classroom program,) children convey a more posi- 
tive affect in their voice than control children. 

2. T (classroom program) and ^(parent programs) 
children express more positive emotions in their play 
than T (both programs) and T^(control) children. 



SES MAIN EFFECTS * y 

1. Low SES children more* often choose Mid SES peers as 
playmates on the Play Situation Picture Board Sociometric 
than do Mid SES children choose- Low SES peers. 

2. Low SES children epnvey a more positive affect in 
their voice than Mid SES children. 
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SEX MAIN EFFECTS 



1. Males are more likely to choose peers from the 
opposite social class on the Play Situation Picture 
Board Sociometric than are females* Thus, males are 
more heterogeneous in regard to social class than are 
females. 

2. Males are more heterogeneous in regard to inter- 
acting with children from the opposite social class 
during the classroom observation than females. 

3. Females exhibit more adult dependency during the 
classroom observations than males. 

k. Males exhibit more fantasy verbalizations than 
females. 

INTERACTIONS 

i 

1. A significant three way interaction of Treatment X 
SES X'Sex was evidenced on the Brown IDS Self Concept 
Referent Test variables. 

a. Within the low SES group, females had equal or 
better self concept scores than males across all 
treatment conditions. Within the Mid SES group, 
however, females had better self concept scores than 
males in the ^(parent programs) and T~(both programs 
conditions only. Mid SES males in the^r (classroom 
program) condition had extremely high self concept 
scores, higher than any other group. 

Mid SES children on th^ wh<^le had higher self soores 
than Low SES children. An exception to this were the 
low SES children receiving the ^(parent programs) 
condition who* exceeded all groups but the male Mid 
SES group. • \* 
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b. With the mother referent of the Brown Test, Mid 
SES children scored higher than Low 8E8 children in 
all groups except for females receiving the parent 
and classroom programs . 

Females had higher mother referent scores than males 
In all groups except In the Low SES T^(both programs) 
group and the Mid SES T (classroom program) group. 
Mid SES males In the T {classroom program) condition 
had the highest perceptions of their pothers feelings 
toward themselves. 

c. Discrepency scores on the Brown Test assessed 
the degree to which children differentiated between 
feelings about self and perceived mother's 
feelings about themselves. Females in the T 2 (parent 
programs) condition differentiated the least regardless 
of SES. In general, males had more differentiated 
feelings than females » although both 'Low SES and Mid 
SES females In T (classroom program) were more 
differentiate^ tfian their male counterparts. 

2. Although the following results only approached 
significant (pi.OT), an SES X Center nested in Treat- 
ment Interaction was evidenced on the Sociometric 
Status variables. Both Low and Mid E?ES children in 
T^( classroom program) were the least heterogeneous in 
regard to being chosen by opposite sex peers on the Play 
Situation Picture Board Sociometric. Some Low SES 
children in T p (parent programs) and T-(both programs) 
conditions were the most heterogeneous in sociometric 
status based on sex. 

T^(both programs) children were the. most heterogeneous 
in regard to being chosen by opposite SES peers on the 
Play Situation Picture Board Sociometric. Mid SES 
children were more heterogeneous in status than low 
SES children in T , while SES groups differed less in 
other treatment conditions. f * • 
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II. ItTTRDDUCTION TO SECWIDAHT ANALYSFS 



The second section of this chapter reports the results 
of various secondary analyses that were Implemented to fur- 
ther investigate Initial differences amonf* groups and inter- 
relationships aoon? variables. Of particular Interest were: 

A. Potential reasons for the consistent center diff- 
erences In the Multivariate Analysis of Covarlance 
Tests. 

f 

B. Inter correlations anion"* variables noting relation- 
ships betTfeen: 

1. demographic characteristics and self concept and 
how self concept may be related to peer inter- 
action. 

2. the various variables assessing inter-<*roup or- 
, p lentatlons and attitudes as reflected In soclo- 

metrlc choices and play involvement of peers in 
# * both the classroom and the small *>roup play 

setting. 



A. RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF HKW^TOIC C ? A^ACTmiCTICS OF 
FAMILIES BY CENTER % 

\ 

Center differences with T2and conditions were frequent- 
observed, especially on the OSB variables. Because of thiq, 
chl squajre analyses vere implemented to determine if the fam- 
ilies in these centers were sipnif icantly different on basic 
demonraphic characteristics. The rnsults of the analyses will 
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be reported within ench treatment condition oeparately. 



Centers nested in ? 2 



A very basic difference between these two centers was 
the ethnicity of their clientele. ^ was 922 black, while 
C 2 was fll* annlo and only 12.57 black. Although thin fact 
in itself nay relate to how the children in the centers re- 
sponded to the treatnent, it is not possiMe with the Present 
data to test specifically for these interaction, as ethnic 
mettoership id not crossed with centers. However, no ethnic 
differences on lenocraphic characteristics were observed 
with the sanple as a whole. 

There wero. no significant differences between th^s^ two 
centers on mothers part or full tine enp loynont, mother's 
occupation, Mother's education, the ordinal monition 'of £he^ 
child, the number of children in tUc fanilics, family status 
of single or two parent families, and father's education or 
occupation. The only differences were in the hirhest catenory 
of income ($200. or more per \;eek). had fe\;er families in 
this cate-ory than Basically, the families in these tuo 

centers were very 3inilar, except fot ethnicity. 
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Centers nested In 



These centers were very similar on the ethnic background 
of their families. was 76% amjlo and 302 black, while Cj 
was .'W% anglo and 20% black. Greater differences "were ob- 
served on the organization- and lenpth of establishment of 
these two centers; C- beinrv the oldest, largest, an<\ best 
staffed of all centers in the sarole. . ' v 

There were no significant differences between these cen- 
ters on the number' of single and two parent families, the num- 
ber ..of children in the families, the ordinal nosition of the 
child, the family incqne, fathers education or occupation, 
rabther's' part or full tine employment, and mother's ocfeupa- 
tion. Sijnif leant differences were observed between the two 
centers on the number of mothers with college degrees. L'ore 
mothers in had college decrees than C 9 



Treatment 

— ■ * 

. Significant differences across treatment cc 

observed on mother's education. Both T2 and T^ had more^ 
mothers with tiigh schooler less education than T^« Likewise, 
more mothers were semiskilled in T2 compared to T^. No dif- 
ferences x/efe observed orf mothers' part or full time employ- 
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nent, family income, and fathers)' occupation and education. 
CW-ldren in T, "ere less likely only children and more likely A 
older children in the family than children in T^. Children 
in T 3 were more likely from single parent families, while T 4 
had uore than expected two parent families. Similar compari- 
sons were jade with T^and T^. None of these were, significant. 

In summary, the profiles of the families in T2 and T 3 
compared to T 4 and T were oir.ilar to characteristics of low 
SES families-. The families of children in the control cen- 
" ters; based on these family characteristics, were generally 
of higher social and economic standing. How this influences 
the children's behavior on the dependent measures is difficult 
to. assess, but basic SES differences on- the .dependent variables 
were usually not significant. 



B. RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF 
FA1 LILIES AND C1'JLDREN"S PBE-TEST SCORES 



Ethnic Background 

As ethnicity was not controlled in 'this study by inclu- 
sion as an independent variable, various basic -chi square 
analyses* were carried out to see. if ethnic groups differed 
on demographic character is-tics. 
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No, significant dlff erences were observed between black 
and angle children based on sex, age, months since child 
entered the day care center t SES group membership, distri- 
bution by single or two parent families distribution across 
maternal occupational and educational categories ./ rao*her f s 

piart or full time employment » child's ordinal position and 

'% ' I 

nujaber of children in the family. Basically , {no ethnic 

differences were revealed ito these analyses of contingency 
tables. 

Various analyses of variance tests were implemented using 
pretest data to note differences b<»tveen black And anglo chil- 
dren on aome of the main dependent variables. Antflo children 
had significantly higher mother, referent scores (p <> .0282), 
but no differences were noted on the self scores. Anglo child- 
ren had lowet* activity levels during the small group play ses- 
sion (p < .035ft). Black children were not only more active, 
but also exhibited' more tough and tumble play as reflected in 
slgnif leant differences between the two -roups on Aggression 
scores (p < .0002). The involvement, peer proximity, and en- 
vironmental control variables approached significance at pX .08. 
Anglo children played in proximity to larger numbers of child- 
ren, while black children had higher involtement scores during 
the classroom observation and exerted more environmental control 
during the play session. 
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Social Economic Group liembership ^ 

Significant differences \7ere found between social 

economic status groups on basic demographic variables. These 

chi 3quare s analyses confirm the existence of differential 

patterns of family life t'.iat characterize SES groups. 

llore low SES families were Qinple parent families while 

2 

more mid SSS families were two parent families (X =42.68) • 
The child from a low SEC family was more lil.ely the second, 
third or fourth child in the family, wliile children from mid 

SES families were nore likely the* only .child in the family 

? 2 
(X -11.12 for ordinal position;^ X =16.23 for number of 

children in the family). 

V.O significant- differences between SES rrouos uere ob- 

r 

served on mother's part or full time employment but other 
characteristics of the mother's education and occupation were 
significantly different. More often low SE£ mothers were "in 
semi-skiiled positions and had hi^h school or less education. 
Hid SES mothers werl more likely professionally employed and 
had college decrees. * 

In a supplementary analysis of the pre-test data, SES 
differences were observed on self concept scores (P< v .0124). 
Hid SES children haying higher self concept scores than low 
SES children. After treatment, as reported in the ; T ulti- 
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varlatc Analysis of Covariancc teats, a SES x Sex x Treatment 
Interaction was evidenced. In noting Figure 3-C, the Mid SKS 
children still had hicher post' self scores, than the low SES 
children in all Treatments except (Parent programs). Low 
SES children in this treatment condition exhibited more 
positive feelings of self esteem than other low and mid SES 
children. 



Family Status 



As a large number of children In the sample came from 
single parent families, characteristics of the mother's 
education and occupation were compared for single and two 
parent families. :io significant differences were found on 
mother's part or full time employment (X ».47). Differences 
by occupation and education were significant. Mothers in 
single parent families were less likely to be professional * 
and more likely semi-skilled employees* Mothers in two 
parent families were more likely in professional positions 
and less likely semi-skilled (X 2 "11.22). 

Similar patterns were observed across educational levels. 
Although the significant differences were based on the distri- 
bution of mothers in the high school plus occupational training 
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catecory and the college decree category, liothere of sinele 
parent fanlllea were lees likely to be college graduates 
although they were raore likely than mothers In two parent 
families to have uich school plus some training. In fact, 
nany of these mothers pay be currently in colleQe or training 
prot»rams(A 2 -l6.82) . :iothers of two parent iamilies were nore 
likely college graduates. Jo significant differences were 
observed in the number of children in these two types of 
families. 

Jo differences x*ere found between slnele and two parent 
families In the analyses of sone of the basic dependent 
variables on the pre-test data. For Instance, no significant 
differences were found on self concept scores, status scores, 
involvement, social behavior, activity level, peer proximity, 
aggression, environmental control and others. 

*'» 

C. HJTERRELATIO^SUIPS AIIOUG VARIABLES 
Self Concept 

In this st^dy, self concept has been neaoured by the Zrcrm 
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IDS Self Concept deferent Teat, a photographic projective 

4 

technique that elicits a choice between two bipolar adjuctlves 
on a list of 14 attributed about the self. The higher the scores, 
the more positive the child's feelings about himself. The 
relationships between the self scores and basic demographic 
characteristics of families and other dependent variables 
were explored through the AIIOVA, Pearson's Product "ioiaent * 
Correlations and Multiple Regression techniques. 

/' r 

Relationships between decopraphic characteristics and. Self Concept 

Uslnt the pretest data, analyses of variance were iro- 
pleuented to note differences between groups on child's self 
concept. Jo significant differences were observed based on 
ethnic group mercbershlp or fatally status. A significant 
dlfference(P . .9324) was noted between social economic status 
groups. Hid SES children exhibited hi^aer self concept scores 
than low SES children. This same relationship was observed 
In a significant negative correlation between self concept 
and SES Jralue(r«- .2168) . higher SES values represent lower 
social economic status. Thus, the Iowct the family's status, 
the poorer the child's self concept. 
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Relatlonsnipa Between Socionetrlc Choices , Play nehavlor, and 
Self Concept 

The only significant relationship between self concspt and 
the aocionetric variables was with Sociometric Status(r«-.2339) . 
The negative relationship suggests that children with hicher 
self concepts were chosen less frequently as playnates on the 
Picture Board Socionetric. .!o significant relationships were 
evidenced with the social behavior variables, but a ne C ative 
relationship was also observed betweeq self concept and 
, Facilitative of Interaction(r=>-.2377) . Thus during the olay , 
session, children who facilitated flay at associative and 
cooperative levels of social behavior were children with poorer 
self concepts. Likewise, the Peer Interaction variable was 
negatively related to self concept (r--. 1379) . This variable 
represents the average number of cnildren in interaction per 
interval during the play session. A similar variable from the 
classroom oboe rvat ion , Peer Proxinity was positively related 
(r-.H71). Proxinity, however, represents play at all levels 
of social behavior while Peer Interaction represents play at 
the nore involved levels only. Thus the children with poorer * 
self concepts exhibited nore interactive play and with 
larger numbers of children. A nerative relationship also 
exists for self concent and ilonverbal Style of Interaction 
(r— .2033). Children with poorer self concept scores more fre- 
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<iuently influenced others in the nonverbal va verbal mode. 
Verbal scores per se were not significantly related to self 
concept. 

With the more affective variables, self concept was 
po^tively related to Autonomy (r«. 2588) and Social Leadership 
(r-.1^76). A positive relationship also exists for Differential 
Voice and Physical Tone to the opposite sex (r-. 1658 and .1871 
respectively). Children with higher self concepts exhibiting 
more dif fetentlatlon in their behavior to the opposite sex. 
Heterogeneity of Control (SES) was negatively related to self 
concept (r»-.l 702) . Thus children with poorer self concepts 
exhibited more control over the interactions Across SES lines. 

A multiple regression analysis 'predicting self concept scores 
using pre-test data was significant at P £.0001 accounting for 28Z 
of the variance. The results of this analysis are reported in 
Table 4.58. 




i 
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TABLE 4.58 

RESULTS OP MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS PREDICING PRE^SELP SCORES 



Multiple R - .5294 


F-ratio « 3.556 


P^.0001 




Variable 


r F-ca^io 


Probability R 



Facilitative of Interaction 

Autonomy 

Status 

SES value 

Initiative 

Emotionality 

Activity level 

Verbalisations 



13.438 
9.818 
6.969 
4.219 
3.441 
4.569 

' 2.568 

1.637 



.000 
.002 
.009 
.042 
.066 
.034 
.111 

.203 



.082 
.138 
.177 
.199 
.218 
.'242 
.255 

.263 



(Variables entered In a step-wise regression) 



In this analysis Pacilltatlve of Interaction and Autonomy 
were the most significant predictors of self concept scores. { 
Other significant "predictors were: Status, SES value, Initiative, 
and Emotionality. The child's age and variables reflecting 
experience in group care were not significant predictors of 
self concept. 
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These results suggest tiiat self concept as measured in this 
study was not related to age, maturity^ or experience, but 
rather to specific affective states as reflected in 'autonomy 
and etnotionality and associated with SES group membership f and 
patterns of interacting with the social environment. 

In summary, although s$lf concept wad not related to many 
of the family characteristics except 9BS group membership, it 
was related to play behavior variables. Negative correlations 
with status and peer interaction variables suggest that 

0 

children with poorer self concepts were more active at 
associative and cooperative levels >o.f pl^ and in* effecting the 

ft , 

behavior of others through the nonverbal W><fe . Also, children 

with poorer self concept* displayed lees differentiation in 

* ^ i 

their voice and physical tone when interacting with the opposite 
sex. 

r ^ 

( The Measurement of Inter-Group Attitudes 

In this study inter-group attitudes haVe been operational ized 
by a variety of variables denoting differential behaviors 
towards peers of the opposite sex or social economic status 
compared to behaviors toward peers of the same sex or social 
economic states. 

On the Play Situation Picture Board Sociometric, both 
the child's heterogeneity of choices and heterogeneity of status 
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is measured. During the Classroom Observation heterogeneity 
of associations is measured as the proportion of time at 
9 associative or cooperative levels of play with unlike peers 
compared ot the proportion of time with like peers. From the 
Observation of Socialization Behavior Instrument (OSB) five 
sets of variables measure the child f s differential behavior 
toward utolike peers: Ueterogeneity of Initiations; Tolerance 
for unfamiliar behavior, a response variable; Heterogeneity of 
Environmental Control; Differencial Voice tone; and Differential 
Physical Tone. 

Using the pretest data only, as representative of baseline 
behavior, the relationships among these variables were in- 
vestigated. A Pearson's Product lloment Correlation Coeffi- 
cient was derived fpr pairs of these variables on all of the 
subjects wh6 had both pairs of data. The number of subjects 
varied from 160-168. These correlations are re'ported in 
Appendix D. Those relationships that are significant at 
P~.05 are discussed in the following sections. 

The Relationship Between Child Background fchara,cteriatics 
and tieterogeneity \ ^ "N^ ^ 

There was a positive relationship between Heterogeneity of 
Initiations to opposite sex peers atjd a£e (r-.1917). No other 
heterogeneity variables ^however, wertf significantly correlated 
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with age. Tptal experience in group care was positively related 
to Heterogeneity of Sex Status (being chosen as a playmate by 
an opposite sex peer, r-.1390) and Heterogeneity of Initiations . 
to opposite SES peers in the play setting (r».1505), but 
negatively related to Heterogeneity of SES Choices on the 
Picture Board Socioraetric(r«-.1250) . This latter relaticmship 
suggests that with increased experience children are taore 
likely to be chosen by opposite sex peers but less likely to 
choose opposite SES peers as sociometric choices. 

The amount of time that the child has been enrolled in 
the particular Day Care Center a3 reflected in months since 
child entered was positively related to Heterogeneity of 
Sociometiric Status(SEX), Tolerance for unfainiliar behavior of 
opposite sex peers and Heterogeneity of Control(SEX tod SES). 
Thus familiarity with specific children did aid in the expression 
of heterogeneity. 

Social Economic Status was positively related to Heterogeneity 
Of SES Choices (r». 3025) and lieteroneneity of Control(SES) 
(r-.1787). Ab increasing SES values reflect lower spcipl economic 
status, Low SES children were more heterogeneous in .choosing 
and influencing Hid SES peers than were Mid SES children. 
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Relationship^ between Sociomctric Choices frnd Play behavior 

The Picture Board Socioiaetric variables did relate 
positively to Heteroceneity of Associations in the classroom. 
Children who choose opposite SES peers as playmates on the 
Picture Board also play with opposite sex and SES peers in 

the classroom. , « • 

* • 

Heteroceneity of sex is strongly related to heteroge^tty 
of SI£ in the classroom observation(r«.9J48) suggesting that 
children who tended to play with opposite sex peers also 
played with opposite SES peers. This was not th^ case in the 
small play setting where two boys and two girls one of each SES „ 
Croup played together. In the play setting, Heterogeneity of 
Initiations to the opposite sex is positively related to 
Tolerance for the unfamiliar behavior of the opposite sex 
(r*.1725) but negatively related to Tolerance for the unfamiliar 
behavior of the opposite 3ES (r*-.1559). Children who respond 
to the opposite sex do not respond to the opposite SES (and vice 
versa) as reflected in negative correlations between Tolerance 
for unfamiliar behavior Sex and SES(r»-*. 24) . 

Positive relationships between initiation and response 
scores indicate that children who are heterogeneous* in~ res- 
ponding to opposite sex or SES peers also initiate to opposite 
sex and SES peers. However, negative correlations between 
Heterogeneity of Initiations(Sex) and Tolerance for unfamiliar « 
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behavior (SES) , and Tolerance (SE1C) and Tolerance(SiSS) suggest ' 
that children either interact with opposite sex or opposite SES 
peerVbut *iot both. • 

An examination of the pretest ratios reveals that on 
four of/ the five sets of heterogeneity variables 1 f roq> the OSD 
aiuf on/ the classroom variable, children are" more heterogeneous 
toward peers of the opposite SES than they, are' toward peers 
of the opposite sex. Only on differential physical tone 
was this pattern not, maintained across all classroom, SES, 
and sex grotips. ' ■ ■ " ^ 

The difference in the magnitude of these scores suggest 
that children's sex attitudes are more strongly engrained than 
attitu4e3 toward SES groups. Thus this infprmation coupled 
with the directipn of the relationship between the heterogeneity 
of initiation and response variables, suggest that children 
play /across SES linefs in order to play with "like" sex peers, but 
do not play across sex ^ines in brd^tq play with "like" SES peers. 

The differential voice arid physical tone variables were 
positively related. Children with high Differential Voice Tone , / 
(sex) had high Differential Physical Totie (Sex) (r-\2598) , 
Similarly for Differential Voifce and Physical Toqje <^Up 
(r=.399). However , Differential Physical Tote sex 'and $ES is* 
strongly related* to Social Behavior(r».4361 and r«.3108 
tespectively) . Children with more Socially mature levels of 
piay are more .differentiated in their physical play to "opposite" 
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versus "like" sex and SES peers* These positive relationships 

also existed for Involveipent in the classroom (r».151l) and 

Autonomy (r».18&5) although at lover magnitudes. 

Multiple Regression Analyses were implemented to predict 

heterogeneity of Initiations during the sm^Ll group play .sesslori > 

using both demographic characteristics of children and social 

interaction variables as independent variables. Both the 

regression equations predicting Heterogeneity of Initiations (SES) 

f • 
and (Sex) we ^significant at P< .001. The results of these 

analyses are reported in Tables 4.59 and 4.60. 

TABLE 4.59 

RESULTS OF MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALf SIS PREDICTING 
PRE HETEROGENEITY OF INITIATIONS (SEX) 



* Multiple R - .4588 


F- 


•ratio - 3.3389 


P^ .001* 


Variable 


F-ratio Probability 


" R 2 


Sex 


9.628 


i 

.002* 


• . .061 


Gregariousness 


7.266 


.008* - 


.015 


Age 


5.0142 


.027* 


.134 


Dif . Voice Tone(Sex) 


3.3867 


.068* 


.155 


Het. of Control(Sex) 


2.6275 


.107 


.169 


Tolerance (SES 


1.4511 


.230. 


.177 


Months entered 


.7412 


.391 


.181 


Het. of Control (SES) 


.5625 


.454^ 


.185 


Het. of Initiations(SES) 


.8187 


.367 


.189 


Ethnic 


.5583 


.456 - 


.193 


(variables entered in 


a steprwise regression) 
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TABLE 4.60 



RESULTS OF MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS PREDICTING 
PRE HETEROGENEITY OF INITIATIONS (SES) 




Multiple R - .5578 



F-ratio - 6.3233 



P<.0001* 



Variable 


F-ratio 


Probability 


R 2 


Tolerance 


16.4612 


.0001* 


.099 


Environmental Control 


10.4091 


.002* 


.159 


Het. of Control (SES) 


6.4967 


.012* 


.194 


Peer Interaction s 


5.6334 


.019* 


.224 


Het. of Assoc. (SES) 


4.3365 - 


.039* 


.247 


Dif . Voice Tone (Sex) 


4.1449 


.044* 


.268 


Het. of Choices (Sex). 


3.7149 


.056* 


.186 


Ethnic 


1.9019 


.170 


.296 


Age 


1.8087 


.181 


.305 


Het. of Control (Sex) 


1.3083 


.255 


.311 



(variables entered in a step-wise regression) 



Different variables and a different ordering of variables 
predicted Heterogeneity of Initiations across Sex lines than across 
SES lines. As the earlier results would suggest heterogeneous 
behavior to be more difficult to observe across sex lines, the 
variables predicting these ^behaviors were of special interest* 
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As noted in Table 4.£§, sex and age were the only demographic 
characteristics that significantly predicted Heterogeneity of 
Initiations (Sex) . Both were positively related meaning that 
females were more heterogeneous In initiating to males" and 
incyeasingly so with age. This relationship' may be reflecting 
maturity, the significant play behavior variables were , ' 
positively related. Thus gregariousness and the display of 
more differential affect in the voice predict initiations to 
the opposite sex. Both behaviors reflect autonomous, secure 
petsonalities. Therefore the results of this regression < 
analysis suggest Heterogeneity of Initiations (Sex) to be 
related to social maturity. 

On the other hand the significant predictors of Hetero- 
geneity of Initiations (SES) were all play behavior variables. 
As they were all positively related to Heterogeneity of 
Initiations (SES) it would appear tfcat children who respond 
and initiate across SES lines are those who are able to effect 
behaviors in others and play with a large number of children* 
These variables are more reflective of success in social 
interactions or social competency rather than maturity. 

In summary, positive relationships among heterogeneity 
variables across instruments confirm to some degree the % 
existence of patterns of inter-group attitudes. Children 
who choose playmates on the Picture Board Sociometric across 
SES lines also play with unlike SES peers in the classroom. 
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Children whq choose opposite sex pfiers ttod to impact on 
opposite sex peers in the small group play setting* 

During the classroom observation children did not .seem to 
differentiate between opposite sex and SES playmate*. Children 
high in Heterogeneity of Sex rrare also high in Heterogeneity 
of SES. However, in the small group play setting, differential 
behaviors were observed; children more frequently crossing 
SES lines in order to play with "like" sex peers. A positive 
relationship also existed between quality of play as reflected 
in Social Behavior and Involvement scores and differential 
affect expressed through th$ voice and physical play behavior. 
Increased social involvement was related to increased differential 
affect. Jhuo with the pretest data the expression of inter- 
group attitudes was stronger with more autonomous, socially k 
interactive children. 

Factors predictive of initiations across seSc^lines were 
age related and behaviors reflective of social maturity. However, 
factors predictive of initiations across SES lines were not 
age related but rather behaviors reflective of social awareness 
and social skill competency. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
DISCUSSION, SUlfMAHY , AMD IMPLICATIONS 

Introduction 

The primary objective of this~research study vjas to inves- 
tigate the effects of Supplemental parent and classroom pro- 
grams on the self concept, heterogeneity of friendship choices 
and associations, socioinetric status, and heterogeneous peer * 
group involvement of Day Care 3 1/2 - 5 y^ar olds, and to 
note if these potential differences are related to the Sex 
.or social economic group membership of the children. 

In order to accomplish this objective, the operationali- 
zation of a variety of concepts was necessary. The resultant 
instrumentation and data gathering procedures offered an 
excellent opportunity to investigate the interrelationships 
between self concept and social interaction variables t and 
among various heterogeneity variables that were designed to 
reflect inter-^roup orientations and attitudes. Preliminary 
analyses of tnese interrelationships were implemented to be 
included in this report. A later section of this chapter 
will be devoted, to exploring tnese findings. The primary 
tnrust of this chapter, however, will be devoted to the ques- 
tion of the effects of the intervention programs on the de- 
pendent measures, and how these results can be applied for 
/ the practitioner. 
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SU1MARY OF EFFECTS OF TREATMENTS 

T -L Supplemental Clas3room Activities 

The supplemental classroom activities that were ln$le- 
mented the centers in T^ were thope that make up the 
U.S.U. Soclodramatic Play Curriculum , This is a social in- 
teractibri, curriculum that emphasizes and reinforces the de- 
velopment of specific social skills. The teacher sets the 
stage for positive social interaction by selecting specific 
props and equipment and specific types and numbers of child- 
ren, and then orchestrates the interacti&n by playing speci- 
fic roles of modeling, . re-directing, and reinforcing appro- 
priate behaviors. By doing this in the content of dramatic 
play themes, the child, is progressively introduced into more 
and more conplex social roles requiring increased social 
Interaction skills. 

The effects of this treatment were consistent with the 
results of an earlier evaluation of a more comprehensive 
two-year socialization intervention program, of which the 
Soclodramatic Play program was a part (Boger and Cunningham, 
1974). Children receiving the classroom programs were gre- 
garious, both ia the classroom and play setting. During the 
classroom observation, these children played more cooperatively 
(at level 5 or 6 of social behavior), more frequently, and 
with the largest numbers of children. 
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These children vere extremely responsive to other peers. , 

T, children had tne- highest Acceptances of Responses and 

1 ' ■ \ 

Responsivity scores. They also initiated following responses 
more than other groups at all levels of play, but especially 
at associative and cooperative levels of social behavior, 
thus facilitating interaction. ( ' 

children exerted the most environmental control, 
exhibiting proportionately more influence oy^p other children, 
relative to not influencing others, than other groups. These 
inatancea of influence were more often nonverbal, while con- 
trol children exerted influence more through the verbal mode. 
At this age, one may expect interactions to be more verbal, 
but the environmental- control variable denotes interaction 
as behavior effecting responses ia others. In such a context, 
it would be easier to effect a response if one initiates 
'through the verbal mode. The fact that ^ children exhibited 
the highest environmental control scores, and in the nonver- 
bal mode, suggests a high level of skill in initiating peer 
interactions. 

Looking at the affective variables, ^ children expressed 
'themselves with the most positive voice tone, and had high 
emotionality scores. These children exhibited a positive, 
confident milieu in their social exchange.- 

Although T x children on the whole did not show an increase 
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over controls in taeir bclf concept scores, one croup jg>f 
children did exhibit extremely high self scores. These 
were the middle SES boys. Perhaps since these children . 
would have many of tue prerequisite skills needed for suc- 
cessful! peer interaction, the inpact of this program i^p 
supporting boys 1 participation in sociodramatic play acti- 
vities was reflected in increased self concept scores. 
These activities were not as unique for girls, v 'h° would al- 
ready be engaging iu dramatic play. In fact, for girls, in- 
creased .male involvemeht may be equalizing their traditional 
dominance of play in this area of the classroom and therefore 
impact negatively ou their self concepts. 

Low SES boys, on the other hand, nay need a longer per- 
iod ofv-fcimes^o enable this treatment to impact on self esteem. 
Ilany of their social behaviors nay be more extensively reshaped 
by the jpedfic behaviors being reinforced in this program, 
thus further differentiating their self scores from their 
middle SES counterparts . Tue fact that their pre- to post- 
test scores did shq\; an increase over the period of the in- 
tervention provides evidence that they did benefit from the 
program. 

On the less positive side, these T^ children */ere least 
heterogeneous in regard to being chosen as playmates by op- 
posite sex peers. In fact, -tit almost appears aa A if children 
in this treatment became more aware of sex differences. 

V 
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In summary, children receiving the supplemental classrbom 
activities exhibited highly Interactive, gregarious play. 
They were extremely accepting In their responses to others, 

and facilitated social Interactions at more Involved levels 

V 

Qf play. They had the ability to. influence others, often • 

> 

through nonverbal means, and express** positive *tt**t in 

their verbalizations and in feueir general emotionality. 

** ■* 

Supplemental Parent Programs V I ^ 

T 2 - included centers that provided a supplemental parent 
education program, Parents are Teachers Too - This program 
consisted of a series of 12 weekly parent sessions, where 
parents and teachers worked together in an informal manner, 
discussing child development topics, making play materials 
for the parents to use in specific activities with their 
children at home, and interfacing home activities w^jh 
programs of the center. The goal of this program T 7a s to ^in- 
crease positive parent-child and parent-teacher interactions,, 
and to aid parents in enhancing their role as "teacher" of . 
their children. 

As this was the first evaluation of the Parents are Tea- 
chers Too program's impact on the social interaction skills 
of children, the child behaviors expected to reflect positive 
interactions with parents were those'more affective variables 

% 
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that ^directly influence the child's peer interactions through 



re^ful- 



improved feelings about self. -These expectations were 
filled, 

* 

Children in thia treatment displayed autonomous, inde- 
pendent, emotionally positive play behavior* This treatment 
affected the self concept Scores of low SES children in par- 
ticular. This is a noteworthy accomplishment, as low SES 

i > , 

children possessed significantly poorer self concepts than 
mid-SES children initially^ Although a significant Treatment 
x Sex x SES interaction was evidenced on the self concept 
variables, both males and females in the low SES T^ group had 
thp highest adjusted post self concept scores* Itid-SES child- 
ren in this 1 treatment condition had moderately high /Scores? 
but not as high as males in the classroom programs or females 
in both programs. 

Children receiving the parent program treatment exhibited 
the least amount of adult dependency during the classroom ob- 
servations. They also had the highest autonomy scores of all 
other groups and expressed more positive emotions in the 
play setting as reflected in emotionality scores. 

Children in centers offering the parent program were 
more heterogeneous in sociometric status in respect to being 
chosen as playmates by opposite sex peers, than controls, 
but Tj (Both programs) children were the most heterogeneous. 
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Along with beinc very autonomous in their peer lnterac- 
tions, these children were also very responsive to others' 
initiations, and had a high proportion of acceptances to re- 
jections of responses. Although they had loir initiation* 
scores, ^hey did facilitate interactions, Initiating in re- 
sponoe to peer overtures. Along with (classroom programs) 
children, T 2 (parent programs) children exerted influence 
through the nonverbal mode more than controls or T 3 (botn 
"programs) children, who were more verbal. On the other hand, 
T 2 exerted the least environmental control or influence over 
others, and played at associative or cooperative levels of 
play leas than other groups of children. 

In general, these children had much more positive self 

concept's, especially low SES children, and exhibited markedly 

i 

more positive affect in their play behavior. Being more 
autonomous and less dependent on adults, these children ex- 
hibited confident, responsive play behavior with peers. The 
effects of increased parental involvement in the educational 
process on affective-social behavior was most evident and 
clearly positive. 



T~ Both Programs 
__J 

The treatment, condition offering both programs were cen- 
ters that implemented both the classroom curriculum and 
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parent education program. As this vas a considerable feati 
for any center to mobilize, the researchers wore skeptical 
that positive results vraald be noted in such a short period 
of time. Hovever, in spite of implementation" difficulties , 
tae cnildren in these centers exhibited the most gregarious, 
ueterogeneoJs behavior of all. 

In comparison both to the control group and the indivi- 
dual programmatic treatments (both programs) children 
v/ere the most heterogeneous. They exhibited the highest 

Heterogeneity of Status in regard to being chosen a3 play- 

/* - 

mates by opposite sex and SES pe<*rs, initiated to opoosite 
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sex peers' more than other grouos, and conveyed the least 

4 

differentiation in their voice tone when interacting with 
ooposite SES peers compared to undifferentiated peers, 

llid-SES females within this treatment had high self 
concept score3 and high mother referent scores. Althouga 
mid-SES females may have experienced decreased dominance 
in the sociodram$ tic play treatment that may explain lov; 
self concept scores, the increased parental attention and 
reinforcement of play behavior in this conbined treatment 
may have compensated for any depressing effects new inter- 
action patterns in the classrooms may have caused. Thus, 
mid-SES females in T^ exhibited high self concept scores. T^ 
children initiated relatively more than others in the play 
setting and also exerted high degrees of influence over 
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otacrs. Uo /ev^r, In coatrast, cicy played at less interactive 

play, as reflected in duration scores. They verbalized more 

•'than other groups , ' displaying extremely high verbalization 

scores. These children were also very gregarious, playing 

with larp,e numbers of children. 

In summary, children in centers offering both classroom 

and parent programs exhibited the most heterogeneous behavior, 

behavior suggestive of positive attitudes toward the opposite 

sex and SES. Although these children did not exhibit the , 

3anc l^vel of development of sociaJUinteraction skills as the 

T x children, nor the self confidence of the ^children, they 

♦ 

did exhibit socially Siiusitive, mature, play. Their hetero- 
geneous, gregarious behaviors reflected social competency 
and open attitudes toward peers. 



Tj Control <' , " 

Children in control centers, v/herc* no supplemental pro-" 
grams were implemented, exhibited the highest fantasy verbal- 
ization scores. They also had moderately high initiative and 
responsivity scores, and were superior in the heterogeneity 
of their initiations to children of the opposite On the 

other hand, children in this treatment con&Ltion^ were the 
most dependents on adults during the classroom observation and 
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^exhibited the leaat amount tff interactive play. 

Although coatrol children rarely scored highest on any 
variable, they did score' in the moderate range of values 
frequently. On the other hand, even these moderate scores 
must be* interpreted with bautlqn, as this^ treatto^nt condition 
consistently exhibited center nested in treatment effects. 
Because of this it is difficult to assume that the treatment 
means are very representative of control centers in general. 
In many cases, the means for' one center were extremely low* 
and for the, other moderately high, relative & to other center 
means. 

Aa analysis of the center clientele showed few differ- 
ences between the two centers, although the organizational 
structure of the two centers, was very different** within 
this treatment was a well-established, highly sunpoilted cen- 
ter, that had a high level [of professionalism. In contrast, 
C 2 was relatively newly established, struggling to achieve 
parental and community support, and approache3 the minimum 
end on a scale of professionalism and staffing ratio. 
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Sex and Social Class Differences 

Few differences in children's play behavior could 4>e^ 
attributed to sex or SES group membership.' Iu general, 
males and low SES children were more heterogeneous across 
SES lines. Males more often than females chose peers from 
the opposite SES group on the Picture Board Sociometric, and 
interacted t/ith unlike SES peers "In the classroom. Low SES 
children more often chose mid-SES peers on the Picture Board 
Sociometric, and displayed more positive affect in their 
voices when interacting '/ith mid-SES peers in the play setting 
tnan their mid-SES counterparts. 

Female3 appeared to have better self concepts than raalea 
but displayed more adult, dependency in the cln33room. 

m 

The relationship between self concept and neer interaction 
Among these 3 1/2/ to 5 year olds, self concept scores 

were negatively related to sociometric statu3 and peer inter- 
action variables. Children's self concept scores were posi- 
tively related to autonomy and social leadership, but nega- 
tively related to peer interaction variables. Thus, the less 
confident, less autonomous ^children were the ones that were 
gregarious and facilitated interaction at more cooperative ' . 
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l>eVel8 . Children with hi^ner self concepts were less cooper- 
ative, more dif f erentiated in the affect expressed in their J 
play behavior when interacting w^h "unlike" £ES $nd sex pee^r3, 
and were less often chosen as playmates on a sociometric task. 
At this egocentric sta^e of development, children with higher 
^ 3elf concepts are perhaps more demanding, les3 socially oriented 
than cnildren with lean well established feelings of self- 
esteem. The children with hiph sel£ concepts may have the po- 
tential for positive peer interaction, as reflected in autonomy 
and social leadership scores, but do not have the game needs 

for social exchau^e as children with poorer self concerts. 

t 



Treatment ef fe cts c n self concep t 

Pxior* to intervention, pid-SES children had higher self 
concepts than low SES cnildren. Similar reuults occurred after 
treatment for all croups except for conterJ implementing oar- 
ent programs. In these centers, the low Sj!S children's self 
concept scores, exceeded their mid-S£S peers. This result sup- 
ports^ earlier researcn (Boger, Kuipers, et al, 1969) indicating 
that increased parental interest in the child's activities 
is likely to make a more positive impact in low SES families 
{where the amount of parent-child interaction may be more 
depressed) than in mid-SES families. g 
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In general, females had better self concepts t*, n males* 
This trend was reversed In centers implementing classroom 
.programs, and especially in the mid-SES group. The self con- 
cepts of males Increased as they became more involved and • 
successful in sociodramatic play activities. Females, how- 
ever, traditionally dominating sociodramatic play, may have 
experienced a loss of ability to dominate in light of in- 
creased male involvement. These new social patterns may have 
had a depressing effect on females' self concepts. Any such 
negative effects were not evidenced in females receiving both 
programs. Increased parental and especially maternal atten- 
tion and reinforcement may have compensated for any reduction 
in self ^ette\m emannating from a loss of superiority in the 
classroom. 

o ft 

Relationships between demographic characteristics , pla y be- 
havior, and the expre^ ion of inter-group attitudes prior 
to treatment ' 

Increased age and experience in • grou/oare were related 
to increased heterogeneity across sex lines as reflected in . 
sociometric status and Initiation and response patterns to 
opposite sex peers, ltawever, this was not the case with he- 
terogeneity across SES lines. In fact, experience was nega- 
tively related to sociometric choices across SES lines. 
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Factors thjfc predicted initiations across linos were 
scx^laJL interaction variaoles. Although not a significant - 
predictor, SES value was positively related to both Hetero- 
geneity of SES jchoices and Heterogeneity of Cqptrol (SES) , 
•which were strong predictors of Heterogeneity of Initiations 
(SES). It appears that the low SES children or those who 
express poorer self concepts anii are more c?rof?arious and so- 
cially interactive reflect more-^ heterogeneous behaviors to- 
ward opposite S&S peers, Ine expression of Heterogeneity to 
opposite sex peers raay be a function of age and maturity, 
but the expression of heterogeneity to opposite SES peers is 
more likely related to skill and success in interacting with 
peers . 



Treatment effects* on intcrr-^roup attitudes 

Children in centers implementing both classroom and Dar- 
ent programs exhibited the most heterogeneous behavior on 
the post test measures. As attitudes toward opposite sex 
peer3 .appeared more firmly engrained than attitudes toward 
opposite SES peers on the pretest data, it is interesting £o 
note that children receiving input, from both programs exhi- 
bited the highest Heterogeneity of Initiations (Sex) scores. 
Children receiving inputs from both programs were also more 
heterogeneous in regard to being chosen by ppp^ite SES peers 
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on the Picture Board Sociometric. They also displayed less 
negative affect In their physical behavior when Interacting 
with unlike SES piera than any pther group* All groups, 
however , displayed more negative affect In their voices and 
physical behavior when Interacting with "uplike" peers than 

a 

when' Interacting with undifferentiated peers. Thus, rudi- 
mentary forma of lntergroup attitudes are already observable 
In young children 3 1/2 to 5 years old. Increased social 
skill competency along with positive socio-emotional states * 
does aid in the expression of heterogeneous behaviors. 

Treatment effects on child's social interaction behaviors 

In concluqi6n> both supplemental classroom activities 
focusing directly on social interaction skills, and supple- 
mental parent programs emphasizing parental nunport and rein- 
forcement of the child's interaction with tUe physical and 
social environment can have positive cf fect3 on children 8 
social attitudes and 3tyles of interacting jrith peers, 
• The Parents are Teachers Too program impacted on the 

affective development of children as reflected in less adult 

X 

dependency, increased self concepts, increased autonomy, and 

V 

the display of gregarious responsive play behaviors. 

The it.S.U. Sociodramatlc Play program, on the other hand 
enhanced specific social interaction skills* These children 
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exhibited the most cooperative interactive play. They both 
responded to and initiated peer interaction at the highest 
levels of social behavior. Theif ability po, influence other 
peers suggested^ high level of social skill development. 

Children in centers implementing both programs reflected 
some of the behaviors representative of individual p'rorrams, 
but mainly reflected a gestalt that was greater than the 
effect of either treatment individually. At times, an inter- 
active effect seemed to r>ccur, parent inputs complementing 
the Inputs from the classroom activities or compensating for 
the possibly negative effects of changes in the ongoing rein- 

- - 4 

forceraent patterns of peer-peer or teacher-peer interaction 
in the clas&room. 

Those children were the most verbal, gregarious, and 
heterogeneous, i.e. they directed their interactions to a 
wide variety of peers, and successfully interacted %ilth these 
peers as reflected in high environmental control ocpreo. 
These are more complex behaviors tliat may require more in- 
tense exposure to kdult models as veil as the reinforcement 
and support that results from parent-teacher collaboration 
in responding to children's behaviors. 
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Early c*°up experiences for children ^ave traditionally 
been viewed as an arena for enhancing social development* 
Both the child's skills and motivational base, however, 
influence social interactions. Particular social attitudes 
and patterns of exchange result. It is important, therefore, 
that attention is paid not only to the child f s affective 
needs but also to the specific social skillrf necessary for. 
successful peer interaction. This is particularly pertinent 
if such interactions involve a demographically heterogeneous 
group of peers. 

When parents become involved with teachers in a 
cooperative effort toward enhancing children 1 s develop- 
ment in Specific areas, it appears that four-year-old 
children become more autonomous and independent « adults. 
This, more secure base may increase the pbtentlo^T for 
positive peer interaction, but does not necessarily result 
in an increase in cross-group interactions. Specific 
.social skills and attitudes are needed in order for this • 
to occur. 

a i 

The supplemental classroom activities presented in 
this short intervention thrust were aimed at enhancing 
specific social skills prerequisite for cooperative peer ^ 
interaction. Children receiving this treatment did indeed 
show an increase in their cooperative, facilitative play.* 
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Increased skill In social exchange, however, did not 
change the direction of these interactions. These 
children were less -heterogeneous than children in other 
treatments. The implication, therefore, is that enhanc- 
ing social skills or affective states alone does not 
necessarily Increase the range or nature of cro6s-group 
social interactifcns. * y 

( 0 

Those children expressing the most gregarious, heter- - 
ogeneous behaviors were in the treatment condition 
receiving both the classroom and parent programs. The - 
joint Inputs from both the home environment and the 
classrooih, including the support and modeling of the 
mopt significant adults in the child's life, did have 
on impact on the child's expression of 'heterogeneous play 
behavior. Replication otudice and follow-through evalua- 
tions will be necessary, however, before these effects 
chn be fully assessed * 

Based on the pattern of the results of this otudy, 
it con be suggested that the model including "both programs" 
is most viable for increasing children r 8 social awareness 
and the expedition of social interaction across demo- 
graphic groups. Dy impacting on both th£ child f o 
affective/motivational 4 base and social skill competency, 
the stage is set for more copperative and heterogeneous 
social interactions. Each program, however, has its 
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Individual merits in inc^aulng positive peer interaction. 
Educators may do well to analyze th& specific needs of 
their children in deciding on programmatic inputs*/ These 
data support the position that parent programs can increase 
children's positive affective state more effectively than 
classroom programs, but classroom programs seem to enhance * 
social interaction skill development more efficiently. 



s 



Beyond Preoent Inputs 

Becguse of limitationo in the way children 3-^^ars 
view the world, it is difficult to effect the way children 
choose to use their social skills (ftoger, «rt. al. 1974) . 
At this egocentric stage of development, one would expect 
children to be more concerned with their own needs and 
wants and to uae their social skills to satisfy these 
needs. Thus children from 3-5 years of age find it 
difficult to suppress predispositions toward egocentric 
behavior for the sake of others. With secure feelings 
of self, specific skill competency, and an atmosphere 
where specific reinforcement and feedback is provided 
for the child to associate hla behavior with the needs 
of others, more mature levels ot social interaction inay 
result . 

Significant adults in children's lives can help 
children go beyond the skill acquisition level and focus 
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additionally on how newly developed skills aie applied. 
Although the Sociodramatic Play Curriculum includes these 
dimensions short periods of impleuentation may only . 
impact on basic skills. Bronf renbrenner & others 
(Chilman, 1974) suggest that; the to^al atmosphere of the 
home and school setting over a relatively long t^erm are 
critical in fosteting attitudes and patterns of interaction- 
Thus, the impact of the social atmosphere on the inter- 
actions that occur needs further investigation. Likewise 
subpopulational raixf factors^, as elements of the setting, 
nged to be examined to determine how they Contribute to 
social interaction and the expression of inter-group 
attitudes. • 

The' relationships between pretest measures of self 
condept and peer interactions reported in this study also 
support an egocentric perspective for this period of 
development. The children with the poorer self concepts 
were the ones who displayed heterogeneous! gregarious 

play prior to intervention. The more autonomous, , more 

• - v 

self confident children were, lesa oftfen chosen as playmates 
by their peers and facilitated play at more cooperative 
levels less often. Thus, the most secure children were not 
the most socially oriented. Perhaps because of their 
security and egocentrlsm they did not have the same needs 
to cooperate and interact with other children as did the 
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less secure children* 'A possible implication of these 
tindinga^for the. development of inter-group attitudes V 
Is that children with poorer self concepts are the oms 

more likely to interact across group lines. These , 

r 

interactions provide the experiences that contribute to 

V 

later attitudes. Therefore, the nature of these experi- 
ences are critical in not only determining children's 
own feeling^ of worth but in determining the valence of 
theif inter-group attitudes. 



Further Research Heeded : 

This study is an initial attempt to both operation- 

c 

alize and intervene in the early development of inter-group 
attitudes. The results reveal observable differences in. 
the inter-group attitudes of 3 1/2 to \ £ear old children 
as reflected in their eociome^ric choices and play behavior, 
These attitudes are not only different for opposite sex 
vs. opposite SES peers, but males appear more heterogen- 
eous than females. Sex orientations appear to be a 
function of maturity while SES orientations ate- more 
strongly related to social skill competency. 

After the short term intervention, the heterogen- 
eity scores of children in T^ (both programs) were 
consistently higher across instruments than for other 
grofcps of children. This suggests that the combination 
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of both supplemental classroom and parent programs -can 
affect .children's inter-group attitudes." These attitudes^ 
are reflected In sociotnetric status and peer group 

_ * + : ■ * 

involvement scores* * * 

As no other intervention precedent has been found . 
in a review of the literature to collaborate these findings, 
Replication studies are recommended. * These results would 
suggest that it is in fact the combination of inputs from 
both teachers and parents, the most proximal ^nd signi- 
ficant role models the child has at this. age, that is the 
unique catalyst for change — teachers providing the oppor- 
tunity for reinforcement of specific play behavior, and 
parents, creating an atmosphere ot increased interest 

and support in the child's activities. Future research 

"J 

should explore the content of these inputs more specifi- 
cally. Methodology issues have traditionally been blocks 
t6 research in the area of the development of inter-group 
attitudes. The present study's use of sociometric tests , 
and direct observational techniques has provided, a useful * . 
and methodologically sound approach to assessing attitudes 
ate reflected it* behavior. With these aftd other advances 
in methodology, perhaps the complex interactions of a 
greater variety of environmental conditions arid social 
behaviors and orientations can be assessed. 

As suggested earlier, subpopulatiohal mix factors 

JR. 

as elements of the enviro^pnt are also critical in 

• / 
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in determining the^Kinds of experiences children can 
have. These experiences then influence the development 
of inter-^roup attitudes. Further research -continues 
to be needed toward exploring aspects of socioeconomic 
and ethnic mix ratios in both the enrollment and staffing 
patterns of early "childhood centers. The consistent 
center differences observed within the Parent program 
treatment could not be explained based on differences 
in the center management practices nor characteristics 
of the families, except for ethnicity. The impact on 
both children's and parent's behavior of being in a mixed 
versus homogeneous group is difficult to project at this 
point. The implications for the development of inter-group 
orientations and attitudes will not be 'known until invest!- 
gations develop more definitive relationships between 
environmental conditions and social behaviors. « 
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APPENDIX A 
Instrumental References 



The Brown IDS Self-Concept Referents Test 

9 Bert A. Brown 
New York Medical College 

) 
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. Instructions to Subjects and Admrtiistration Procedures 



jiistration Pro 

\ ~7 



Introductory Guidelines: ^ ' 

— Never Repeat an S's answer. 

— Never repeat a question. Return to it at the end of the section. 

— Never mix up sections. 

V 

— Ask the teacher before the test begins: 

— Does the child have a mother figure? — f 

— Should the child be given the picture at the end of the test? 

Prior to photographing S, the following standard instruction should be 
given by E: 

"Well now, we're going to take a picture o£ you. Get 
ready . . . when I count fb-tfaree, I'll snap your picturo. 
Are you ready now? 1, 2, 3 . . • " \ - * 4 

(Notice that no instruction to "smile," etc., has been included. This 
is purposefully left ambiguous in order to obtain a spontaneous facial 
expression, and is especially important since giving this instruction 
would clearly bias responses to the happy-sad Item.) 

After the exposure has been made, E waits fifteen seconds, then pulls 
the developed print from the developer compartment of the camera. During 
this time interval, E may speak with S to establish rapport. After 
fifteen seconds, E says to S: 

"Well, look at that (pointing to print). That's, a picture 

of you. That's a picture of (child's name). This is 

really you because you are (child's name), and there you 

are in the picture." (E points to S's image in the photograph.) 

To ascertain the effectiveness of the induction, E then asks S: 

-"Can you tell me who that is in the picture?" 
(E must obtain a response indicating that S knows that is is he in the 
photograph; either "That's me," or child states his own name or simply 
points to himself. If S does not recognize himself in the picture, E 
repeats induction above. E must obtain a' statement from S indicating 
that he recognizes himself in the picture before proceeding further.) 

E seats S at a table suitable in height and size for a young child, and 
places the photograph on the table top, directly forward of S and beneath 
his head in about the same position as a dinner plate is usually placed. 
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E ^hould seat himself directly opposite S at the table and then say 
the following: 

"Nov I'd like to ask you a few questions about (child's 
.name)." 

E then points to the picture, placing his own finger on it, and proceeds 
to ask the set of questions in the context of the "self" referent?. E 
must restate the introductory stem before asking each question and must 
point to the photograph each tithe he asks a question. 

"Now can you tell me, is (child's name) happy or sad?" 
E proceeds through all items in the "self" referent in this manner. It 
is important that E explicitly point to the picture before asking each 
question, thereby repeatedly directing S's gaze and attention to it. 
It is also important to continually restate the question stem in the 
objective case: "Is (child's name) happy or sad?" This procedure es- 
tablishes a set in which the child is induced to "stand back from himself, 
and to gain a perspective of himself as an "object" in the photograph. 

This should also assist S to assume the role of another toward himself. 

+\ 

After responding to all items on the "self" referent, the/'mother" 

referent is introduced by E: 

"Nov that was very good, ("child's, name).^ I'd like to ask 
you a few more questions. This time I*d\like to ask you a 
few questions about (child's name)'s mother. Can you tell 
me . . . Does (child's name)*s mother think that (child's 
name) is happy or sad?" 

E proceeds through the entire set of items in the "mother" referent 
context. Again E must point to the photograph and repeat the appro- 
priate stem before asking each question. The fourteen items asked 
under the "mother" referent are identical to those asked under all 
other referents. Only the referent itself is to be varied. 

Upon completion of the two referents ("self" and "mbther"), the examina- 
tion is terminated. E should thank S warmly and bring him back to his 
room, (if cleared through the teacher, E can give S the photograph and 
tell him he c&n keep it and show it to his friends and teacher if he 
wishes to. ) - 

\ 
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f '!) j 1 d *s Code No«. 



Centfer bzto 



Claut I Thru.- of Day 



Estaralne r i % 

Sco ring Sh egt for B rown IDS Sftlf - Concept Referenc e Teat 

Exampla off question .'ioruat: I. I« Johnny Gallagher happy or sad?^ 

2. Dooa Johnny Galiaghip'a wither think Jolutnf * 
Gallagher is happy or aad? 





It.tiTV 


Self 
Score* 


Mother 
Scoice_ 


1. 


Happy-sad 


1, 0 




2. 


Clou n» dirty 


1, o ... 


1. <> 


3. 


Good lookf ng~ugly * 


1, o 


1, 0 


4. 


Likea to play with other kida-doerm 1 1 
1 i k « to ploy wiirh other kid3 


1, o 


. 1,0 


.'>. 


Lik.cc t o have own things-*] ike:; to have 
other Ui do k things 


1, 0 


o 


6. 


Good-b«d 


1, <> 


1, 0 


7. 


Likes to talk /) lot -doesn't 
like to tall! a lot 


), 0 


1, 0 


«. 


Smart - stupid 


1, 0 


1, 0 


9. 


Scared of a lot at thlngii-not jcored 
of, a lot of things 


0, 1 


0, 1 


10. 


Scared of a lot of people-not ocurnd * 
of if lot oS people 


o y 1 


0, 1 


U. 


Likes the way clothes iook-doein),\t 
like the way cloth^R look 


V 

i v 0 


1, c 


12. 


Strong-weak 


I, 0 


I, 0 


13. 


Healthy-sick 


1. o 


i. o 



14. Likes the way face looks- doesn't 

like the vay itfa face looks I, 0 1,0 

*Botei Score values parallel order In which ndjectives arc presented. 
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Classroom Socio-Observations 

Jo Lynn Cunningham 
Michigan State University 
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Classroom Socio-Observatlon 

v 

The classroom socfto-observational technique was developed to assess 

the social Involvement an< play activity of children in the classroom 

setting. It was developed by Jo Lynn Cunningham and Tito Reyes, Family 

1 2 

an4 Child Study Centeir,^|^higan State University. • The present pro- 
cedures are 9n adaptation of the original instrument.^ 



General Procedures 

The children will be grouped at the time of the observation in order 
to establish balanced groups of 12 children that include: 3 Low SES Boys, 
3 Hid SES . Boys , 3 Low SES Girls, 3 Mid SES Girls. Additional groups pf 
12 children each will be formed until all of the children in the sample 
are observed. Children may be included in more than one group in order to 
establish balanced groupings. 

Th?ee (3) consecutive observations (one set) are made near the 
beginning of the free play period and another set of three (3) observa- 
tions are made toward the end of the period. Approximately 10 minutes 
should lapse between sets of observations. - 



1 Cunningham, J. L., and Reyes, R. P. The sociometry of preschool 
children. Unpublished paper, Michigan State University, 1969. 

2 Sp0cial thinks are given .to Kristin Anderson for her help with the 
preliminary testing of this technique. [ 

^The present adapted version was developed by Mary Andrews, Institute 
for Family and Child Study, Michigan State University, 1973. 
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The setting for the observations will be a classroom that Includes 
a variety of activities for free play (i.e. -blocks, house corner, manipu- 
lative toys, etcA). This setting should be familiar to all of the children. 
One (1) teacher will be present to supervise the children* during the 
observation. Her interaction with the children should be minimal. 

Name tags or a number or letter code should be placed on each child 
(taped or pluned) prior to the observation. Su6h tags will aid the 
examiner in identifying -the children* 

1 Form 

•The form used for recording observations is a drawing of the floor 

% \ • . 

plan of preschool classroom(s) with major play areas indicated. It is 

suggested that a list of all children in the class with their identifying 

§ 

code letters be attached. 

Recording Observations 
*V For each observation, a systematic recording ic made of the play 
location and involvement of each child. Start at one end of the room 
and record each individual as quickly as possible. 

'Each child must be recorded once and only once. Therefore, if a child 
moves to another group after an observation is recorded of his activity, 
he is not recorded again, even though the other children in the new 
group are recorded if they have not been previously observed. 

As soon as the entire class has been recorded and checked, proceed 
with the second and then third In the set of three consecutive 
observations. 
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Codes 



The recording of each item is a3 follows: 

AREA 

Major activity areas are indicated on the observation form. 



INDIVIDUAL 

A ### N 83 Subjects (unique identifying letters are assigned to each child) 
X = TeachjeW 
Y 13 Other adult 
PLAY INVOLVEMENT 

1 = Unoccupied behavior: The child apparently is not playing at all, at 

least not in the usual sense, but occupies himself with 
watching anything which happens to of momentary interest. When 
there is nothing exciting taking place, he plays with his own 
body, gets on and off chairs, just stands around, follows the 
teacher, or sits in one spot glancing around the room. 

2 » Solitary Play: The child plays alone and independently with toys 

that are different from those used by the children within 
speaking distance and makes no effort to get close to or speak 4 
to the other children. His interest is centered upon his own 
activity, and he pursues it without reference to what others 
are doing. 

3 » Onlooker Behavior; The child spends most of his time^watching the 

others play. He often talks to the playing children, asks 
questions, or gives suggestions, but does not enter into the 
play himself. He stands or sits within speaking distance of 
the group so he can sec and hear all that is taking place. 
Thus, he differs from the unoccupied child, who notices any- 
thing that happens to be exciting and is not especially inter- 
sected in groups of children. 

4 a Parallel Play: The child plays independently, but the activity he 

chooses naturally brings him among other children. He plays 
with toys which are like those which the children around him 
arc using, but he plays with toys as he sees fit, without * 
trying to influence the activity of the children near him. 
Thus, he plays beside , ^rather than with, other children. This 
activity is characterized by physical proximity and similarity s 
of activity with reference to other children. , 
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Associative Play: The child plays with other children. They may 
be borrowing and lending play materials or following one 
another with trains and wagons. There are mild attempts t6 
control which children nay or may not play in the group. 
All engage in similar, if not identical, activity. There is 
no division of labor and no organization of activity. Each, 
child acts as he wishes and does not subordinate his interest 
to the group. There is interaction between children, but 
no common goal. 



igink 

the \ 



Cooperative Play: The child plays within a group that is organ- 
ized for the purpose of making some material projuct, of 
striving to -attain some competitive goal, of dramatizing 
situations or\ adult or group life, or of playing foAial 
games. There is a marked sense of belonging or not belong 
to the group. The control of the group situation is in the ^ 
hands of one or two members who direct the activity of others. 
The goal and the method of attaining it necessitate a 
division of labor, the taking of different roles by various 
group members, and the organization of activity so that the 
efforts of one child are supplemented by those of another. 
The critical distinction is the goal-directedness of the 
group * 
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CLASSROOM SOCIO-OBSERVATION 



CLASS 



OBSERVER 



DATE 
Time 



ART 



BLOCKS — 



PIAtfO 




MUSIC 



CO H (0 H 

00 — < O C Q> 
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CO _C CO 

CO O ^ C 
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Ploy Situation-Picture Board Sociometric 

Robert P. Boger 
Michigan State University 
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PLAY SITUATION-PICTURE BOARD SOCIOtETRIC TECIEJIOUE* 

Each child Is photonraphed in a front pose of head and shoulders. 
The child i^. wearinp a nane tan with first name and initial. These 
photographs should be taken of the entire class just prior to gathering 
the Sociometric data. The pictures of the children are placed on a 
fiberboard (approximately 2 ff. by 2 ft.) in two rows of four photos, 
one row of five pictures, and equally spaced. The board is positioned 
such that it stands alone or in a near-vertical position on a child-size 
table where S and E sit. 

Ttie total sample of eligible children from the center are divided 

into groups based on sex and SES : Group 1 - male low SES 

2 - male med. SES 

3 - female low SES 

4 female med. SES 

A random assortment of three pictures from each proup will be placed 
on the Board prior to tUe tedtinc session. The S f s picture will be added 
to the existing 12 pictures. If the S's picture was one of the original 
12, an additional picture from the same sex/SES proupinp will be added 
to the board for a total of 13 pictures. 

To facilitate this random selection process for each S, (M) lists 
of 12 code numbers each will be formulated ahead of time. The code numbers 
will correspond to subject class code numbers that are printed on the back 
of each picture. 

This procedure is necessary in order to provide each subject with a 
field of choice that maintains equal probability that a like or different 
sex and SES peer win be chosen. The placement of the pictures on the 
board will be random or without pattern. 

*This procedure was adapted from the instrument developed by Robert P. Boger 
Head Start Evaluation and Research Center, Michigan State University, 1967. 
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It is assumed that each E is familiar vith the children and should 
have spent enough time vith the class roster and pictures to be able to 
help the S identify each photo on the board without referring to class 
lists or other aids. (Name tags may help E identify the children) This 
familiarization procedure in which the E discusses each photo with the S 
is extremely important and should be done systematically in such a way 
as to not inadvertently leave certain childrens 1 names or pictures out 
of the familiarization procedure. 

When the "choice-session" begins E places the board oo that it is 
directly in front of S (the bottom of the board resting on a low-level 
table with the center of the board approximately IS" from the child). 

1 . S's are first asked to find their own picture , S's shou ld then 9 
or after a little prompting, point to other children or name other 
children to whose picture E then can point , E controls pointing or 
naming only to the extent of making sure that all pictures are pointed 
at and named before requesting any choices, 

2. Following this, S is told the following: 

"We're going to play a game using some pictures . Here are some 
pictures of things to play with, I want you to look at each one and pick 
out those you would like to play with the most , 11 

E then goes through the six dual-play pictures one ftt a time naming 

and describing each toy or situation. Encourage the child to enter in. 

• • 

Then say: 

V 

" Which one would you like to play vith roost? Let the child spread 
than out on the floor or manipulate then In any other way he wishes; but 
encourage him to peruse the pictures and select one. Then say: 
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" Which others would you like to play with ?" Continue this until he 
has selected three of five pictures * (If a child refuses to choose three, 
go ahead with the soclometrlc choice items with the pictures he has chosen 
and then come back to the selective process, spreading the remaining 
pictures out on the table or the floor and again encouraging S to choose 
the remaining play situations.) 

3. Take the selected situations and In the order of choice (I.e., 
first cholcte first) say: 

"How here Is how we play the rest of the gang. Yog said y ou would 
like to play with these, so we'll put your picture here ." 

E takes S's picture from the choice board and attaches It to the 
picture. (Por example, If the picture Is of two ponies, then S's photo- 
graph would be placed above Qpe.) Then say; 

"Who would you like to have play with you ? 11 If the child responds 
completely, say no more. If the child responds Jp pointing or by name, 
encourage him to find and put the picture on the play card as you did 
his. If he does not respond at all, say: "Look here at the pictures— 

toho would you like to play with you onj ?" (Fill In the name 

/ 

of the play situation^ I.e. , the pontes). 

After the*chlld'e selection on each play situation the selected peer's 
picture and the S's picture are returned to the board prior to the next 
selection. 

* 

If the S names more than one child or points to twp photos, the B 

should ask the S which peer he would most like to play With. Only a 

j 

i 

single choice per play situation Is acceptable. j 

If the S responds with a child's name whose picture Is not present 

i 

on the choice board, the B should say: "There ere o th^r children that you 
would Ilka to pley with . But, look at the pictures of these children; 
who would you like to have play with you ?" 
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RECORDING AND SCORING 

j 

The following Instruction^ apply to the attached record form: 

1. Place only those pictures on the choice board that are listed on 
the recording form. The pictures should be randomly mixed so that 
the original groupings are Indistinguishable. 

2. Tfie six pl#y situation cards are listed on the recording form. 
Place the nunfcer one after the play situation chosen first, two 
after the second choice and three after the third choice. * 



3. Each child's photograph should be coded with his class code number 
(on the reverse side) at the time the pictures are taken. The 
peer choice code can then be recorded in each case by turning 
over the photo and copying the number In the appropriate blank. 

4. Voluntary versus non-voluntary responses will be recorded according 
to the following standard. Tf a child responds to a soclometrlc 
question (In the play situation section, this would Include the 
statement, "look here at .the pictures, etc.") verbally , by point* 
Ing or by selecting a photograph voluntarily without further 
probing or urging , his response Is scored as voluntary. Any 
response gained through further prompting or probing Is scored 

as "urged. 11 Please check one or the other for each soclometrlc 
question posed. Vfyen more than one photo Is chosen and the S Is 
requested to choose only one, this may be a voluntary response 
If S compiles Inroedlately. 
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PLAY SITUATION — PICTURE BOARD 
SOCIOMETRIC 



Child 1 0 Name_ 

Center 

CI met 



Examiner 



Record Form 



Child's Code No. I 

Pete 
Time 



Flay Situation (Number 1,2,3) 

0 Dolle 

1 Trucks 



Peer Choice Voluntary Response or Urged Reeponee 

; (check one) 



II 8andbox_ 
III Horses 



IV Dual Swing 



V Teeter Totter 



Field of Choice 
(List of children present on the picture-board) 
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(Revised) 

Observation of Socialization Behavior 

, Robert P. Boger 
Jo Lynn Cunningham 
Mary Andrews 

Michigan State University 
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(Revised) 

Observation of Socialization behavior 

The present Instrument is an adapted version of the original 

Observation of Socialization Behavior (QSB) , an observational rating 

technique for videotape observation. The original version was 

developed by Robert P. B^ger and Jd Lynn Cunningham, Head Start Re- 

1 * 

search Center, Michigan State University. The present version was 
developed by Jo Lynn Cunningham, Robert P. Roger and Mary Andrews, 

Institute for Family and Child Study, Michigan State University. 

« 

General Procedure 

This observational rating was designed for use in free-play 
(unstructured) situations only. It may be used either with or without 
a teacher present in the situation. 

Behavioral ratings of an individual child are made each 20 seconds 
during the observation. Each frame (representing 20 seconds) is rated 
as an individual unit. Therefore, the child's behavior at a previous 
time should not Influence the ratings made for any subsequent interval, 
except Insofar as the context of a preceding Interval must be considered 
for adequate interpretation of a unit of behavior (primarily verbaliza- 
tion or Inferred motivation). 

Rating of videotaped situations is facilitated if the videotape unit 
has an automatic signal tone attachment for recording purposed. Such an 
attachment may be used to provide an audio signal at the designated" 
20-second intervals. 



Boger, R. P., and Cunningham, J. L. Observation of Socialization 
Behavior. Unpublished Instrument description, Head Start Research Center, 
Michigan State University, 1969. 
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FORM 



The form developed for use with the videotaped Interaction situation* 
contain two rating f ranted per 20-second Interval • The first frame oust be 
completed as a time sampling of behavior at the signal tone each 20 seconds. 
The second frame Is only completed If no peer Interaction occurs In the 
first frame but subsequently^ occurs during the 20-second Interval. This 
second frame Is therefore reserved for the first observed peer Interaction ' 
each 20 seconds. If a level 5 or 6 of social behavior with peers occurred 
during the first frame - no further observational' rating Is required during 
the 20 second Interval (frame 2 will be crossed out). Likewise If no peer < 
Interaction occurs during thq Interval, the second frame will remain blank 
(Crossed out). 

The Information Included in each frame consists of; 

1. Interaction 

Responses 
. Initiations 

1. Object of interaction 

3. Level of involvement 

4. Peer Impact 

5. Verbalization 

6. Verbal fantasy 

7. Voice tone 

8. Physical behavior 

9. Physical tone • 
10. Social behavior ^ 

11* Autonomy 

\^ 12 • Leadership 

13. Social Competency 

14. Emotionality 

The format for recording an observational segment is shown in Figure A. 
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Figure A 



Interact ion/ Involvement 



Response 



Initiation 



Impact 



Verbal 



roc 



Social 
Behavior 



Autonomy 



Leadership | c Sgc|al ncy 



.Inferred Motivation 



Emotional it 
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CODES 

T^e tf&egories and descriptions for each code follows: 

* * ». 

Interaction and Involvement 
Response 

A - acceptance: covert or overt awareness and acceptance of 
another's initiation. 

1 - intense overt acceptance 

2 - moderate acceptance 

3 - covert or weak acceptance 

R - rejection: covert orWert awareness and rejection of another's 
initiation. 

1 - intense overt rejection 

2 - mdderate rejection - withdrawal submission 

3 - covert or weak rejection n> 

H - no awareness of another's initlatjfen, no acknowledgement 

0 - ongoittg behavior (ib appareny*nitiation or responses to initiations. 

1 - intense overt behavior 

2 - moderate behavior 

3 - covert or weak behavior 

X - behavioral transition - initiation imminent 
Initiation - introduction t>f self or change in activity prompted by self 

1 - intense overt* initiation 

2 - moderate (normal level) initiation 

3 - passive initiation, covert or tentative attempt to 

initiate. 

Object of Interaction (more than one object can be recorded) 

A-N = letter code of each peer with whom S is involved (two peers 
may be recorded) 

G « group involvement with all three other peers: initiation 
or response not directed to any special individuals 

•T » adult 

M - materials. The objects provided specifically for play purposes 
(including personal articles of apparel on self) 

E « envitonment, objects not intended for play but present in the 
^ttwijuu* v*«*j.x 0> Hgbr switches, q^te, door, etc.) * 
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Impact codes : The consequence of S's behavior as reflected in the behavior 
of other peers. 

Impact recorded separately ^ f or each peer. 
A - acceptance of S/s behavior 

1 - intense overt acceptance 

2 - moderate (normal level) of acceptance 

3 - 4 covert or hesitant acceptance 

A - no impact, no acknowledgement or awareness of S's 
behavior 

R - rejection of S's behavior 

1 - intense overt rejection ; . 

2 r moderate (normal level) of rejection 

3 - covert, mild, or hesitant rejection 

Verbalizations 

SL - shows solidarity: raises another's status; gives help or reward 

TR - Tension release: jokes, laughs: squeals, shows satisfaction 

AG - Agrees: shows passive acceptance: understands, concurs; compiles 

SU.- Gives suggestions or directions, implies autonomy for others 

OP - Gives opinion, evaluation, or analyses: expresses feeling or wish. 

OR = Gives orientation or information: repeats, clarifies, confirms 

AR - Asks for orientation: information, repetition, confirmation 

AP - Asks of opinion, evaluation, analyses, expressions of feelings 

AS - Asks for suggestions, direction, possible ways of action. 

£>S - Disagrees; shows passive rejection, or formality: withholds help 

ST - Shows tension: asl#f or help : withdraws "out of field" (swearing) 



An\- Antagonism: deflates other's status: defends or asserts self: 
name calling: (swearing at someone) 

MM - Mumbling (unintelligible) 

X » No verbalization 

Fantasy 

» F • Fantasy verbalization ( 
NF - Nonfantasy verbalization 
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Voice Tone, 



+ • positive affect conveyed by s voice tone 
P - neutral voice tone: no affect conveyed 
- ■ negative affect conveyed by voice tone 

Social Behavior 

1 p Unoccupied behavior: ' The child apparently is not playing at all, at 

«■ > ' least not in the usual sense, but occupies him- 

self with watching anything which happens to be 
of momentary interest. When there is nothing 
exciting taking place, he plays with his own 
body, gets on and off chairs, Just stands around, 
follows the teacher, or sits in one spot glancing 
around the room. 

2 - Solitary play: The child plays alone and independently with 

toys that are different from those used by the 
* * children within speaking distance and makes no 

effort to get close to or speak to the other 
children. His interest is centered upon his 
own activity, and he pursues it without refer- 
ence to what others are doing. 

The child spends most of his time watching the 
others play. He often talks to the playing 
children, asks questions, or gives suggestions, 
but does not enter into the play himself. He 
stands or sits within speaking distance of the 
group so he can see and hear all that is taking 
place. Thus, he differs from the unoccupied 
child, who notices anything that happens to be - 
exciting and is not especially interested in 
groups of children. 

The child plays independehtly , but the activity 
he chooses naturally brings him among othoc 
children. He --plAyA.wi.th toys which are like 
those which the children around him are using, 
but he plays with toys as he sees fit, without 
trying to influence the activity of the children 
near him. Thus, he plays beside, rather than 
with, other children. This activity is charac- 
terised by physical proximity and similarity of 
activity with reference to other children. 



3 • Onlooker behavior e 



4 • Parallel play: 
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5 - Associative pl&y: 



6 ■ Cooperative play: 



The child plays with other children. They may 
be borrowing and lending play materials or 
following one another with trains and wagons. 
There are mild attempts to control which chil- 
dren may or may not play in the group. All are 
engaged in similar, if not identical, activity. 
There ±3 no division of labor and no organiza- 
tion of activity. Each child acts as he wishes 
and does not subordinate his interest to the 
group. There is interaction between children, 
but no. common goal. 

The child plays within a group that is organized - 
for the purpose of making some material product, 
of striving to attain some competitive goal, of 
dramatizing situations of adult or group' lifa, 
or of playing formal games. There is a marked 
sense of belonging or not belonging to the 
group. The control of the group situation is 
in the hands of one or two members who direct 
the activity of others. The, goal and the method 
of attaining it necessitates a division of labor, 
the taking of different roles by various group 
members, and the organization of activity so 
that the efforts of one child arc supplemented 
by those of another. The critic al distinction 
is the ftoal-directedncss of the group . 

Physical Behavior 

Contact (coded in relation to the object of the interaction. Peer inter- 
action takes precedence over involvement with materials or 
environment) 

C » contact: physical contact between subject and object or another peer. 
WC - No physical contact with other peers or objects 
Behavioral tone 



+ - behavior which is socially acceptable or positive iiPconnotation. 
(holding hands, patting, sitting side by side) 

0 - neutral option: physical behavior which does not convey either 

positive or negative connotations, (building, 
running) 

- - behavior which is not socially acceptable or is negative in 
connotation. (pushing, hitting) 
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Inferred Motivation: The following four codes are rated op a 5 point scale; 



positive overt/ intjensc covert/mild/ neutral covert/mild OV ert/intense 



Autonomy (psychological) 

*■ self directed 
independent 
patient 
persistent 
tolerant 
integrated 



5 4 3 2 1 



dependent 
impatient 
non-persistent 
vulnerable to frustration 
submissive J 



Social Leadership 

original activity 5 A 3 2 1 

initiates to others 

dominant 



Imitation 

follows 

compliant 



Social Competency , 

I 

other directed' 

friendly y open 

emfcmthetic 

helpful 

affectionate 

constructive 



5 4 3 2 1 



self centered 
withdrawn 
rejecting ' 
i aggressive * 
y^iisrefcards others 

boasting 
* attention-seeking 
j ealous 
destructive 



Emotionality 



happy, confident 
eager 



5 4 3 2 1 



anxious 
fearful > 
angry 

hesitant (rejecting) 
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Recording Observations 



For each frame a code must be applied to each available apace. If no 
verbalization or Initiation Is A observable; an ?'X" la coded In that position. 
All Jtthar spaces require an observational Interpretation of the behavior 
occurring. The only exception to this rule Is the rare case In which the 
person being observed leaves the scene (Is out of earner A range). In such 
cases, "X" for the entire frame or any part thereof is permissible. 

Coding of each category is done by writing in the appropriate code 
(for responses, level of Involvdment, object of Interaction, impact, autonomy, 
leadership, social competence, emotionality, verbalization, social behavior) 
or by circling the appropriate code symbols (for fantasy, voice tone, 

physical behavior, and behavioral tone). 

♦ 

Frame 1 (required) , 4 

When the signal tone is heard marking a 20 second Interval, the behavior 
occurring Immediately after the tone Is observed. All observations within a 
single frame refer to this one behavioral interaction. Frame 1 must be 
completed each 20 seconds for the entire play session. 

Frame 2 (optional depending on Interaction) 

If Frame 1 does not contain a 5 or 6 level of social behavior, then 
prepare to record the first peer Interaction that occurs In the 20 second 
interval. 

Frame 2 is only completed if a peer interaction occurs during the 
interval, otherwise an f X J is placed through the entire frame. 

If a peer interaction occurs, record the behavior as a single inter-* 
action with all codes applying to that "bit a of interaction. (The verbali- 
zation, physical behavior, social behavior, inferred motivation and impact 
are all contingent on the interaction sequence). 

<> 

Whether the interaction begins as a response or an Initiation, it Is ' 
the total sequence of interaction that is observed and rated. 

* ^ R — * I - — — Impact 

* 0 — — , I — — Impact 

X — - — I — -~ . — — - Impact 

* R — X Impact 
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Reliability . 

Interobserver reliability is established by two independent observers 
simultaneously recording the behaviors of the same child in the same Inter*-* 
vals on their respective recording forms. Intraobserver reliability is 
established by a single observer relating a previously observed tape. 

Two methods of computing reliability are used, one based on total blanks 
and the other based on total recorded positions. Each type of reliability 
should be computed for the entire instrument and also for^sach separate 
scale. Minimum suggested reliability indices are given in Table B-l. 

Points for figuring* £otal instrument reliability are assigned as shown 
in Figure B-2. Procedures for computation of interobserver reliability are 

#8 follOWS: ea 

Total Blanks 

Count and evaluate the total number of possible codes, regardless of 

whether anything was recorded within that area for that time interval or 

not. This method credits the observers with agreements for those instances 

on which they agree that no recordable behavior occurred, i.e., both 

recorded an "X" for that category of that interval. Formulas used for 

figuring reliability by this method are as follows: 

% reliability ■» Agreements . (Number of points) 

Number of frames x 23 

Total Recorded Positions * 

Count and evaluate only those positions in which one or both observers 

recorded something other than "X". The formula for figuring reliability by 
this method is as follows: 

X reliability • Agreements (Number of points) ^ $ 

Agreements plus disagreements 
(Number of points possible for 
positions in which either ob- , 
. server recorded any code) 

/. 
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TABLE B-l 


Minimum Suggested 
for Observation 


Rater Reliability Indices 
of Socialization Behavior 




Method 




Type of Reliability 




Inter- Intra- 






Entire Instrument 


Total Blanks 




.85 .90 j 


Total Recorded 
Positions 




.65 .75 


Individual Scales 


Total Blanks 




".80 .85 v ; 


Total Recorded 
Positions 




.60 .70 

1 


13 ' ■ 



<s> . 






<£ 
















CD 


0 <D 


<D 


i © 



FIGURE B-2 

Assignment of Points for OSB Rater Reliability 
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Peer 3 



Peer C 
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Parent Permission and ( Inf omation Sheets 
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INSTITUTE FOR FAMILY AND CHILD STUDY 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 



Project Agreement Form 



I, the undersigned, as parent or guardian of • 

a child in attendance at the day care center, 



by my signature agree: 

(1) that my child may participate in the Social Development project 
approved and administered by the professional staff of the 
Institute for Family and Child Study at Michigan State University; 

(2) that I understand that the Social Development project has been 
Judged by the professional staff to be in no way harmful to the 
children involved and in no way an invasion of the privacy of 
the families; 

(3) that I understand that participation in this program will not 
interfere with the regular program in which my child is enrolled 
and that no additional benefits or effects are guaranteed; 

(4) that it is my understanding that each research project in which 
my child might be asked to participate will be explained to me 
and that I may withdraw my child from participation at any time 
if such involvement is unacceptable to me without in any way 
affecting his enrollment in the preschool program in which he 
is enrolled; 

(5) that all results will be treate<^with strict confidence, that 
all individual children will remain anonymous in reporting any 
results, and that all results will be handled in a professional 
manner. 

By my signature I indicate that the research has been explained to me in detail 
and that I understand that any further questions that I may have about the 
research project will be answered by the teacher, the research coordinator, 
or the director of the Institute for Family and Child Study. 



Date: , Signed: 



Witness: 
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Do Not^Write Here: 

Center 



Class 

Teacher 



Child's Name 
Blrthdate 



GENERAL INFORMATION SHEET 

Sex Male Female 



Ethnic Backgrohnd 



Month Dey Year 
Date child started at this Center 



FAMILY INFORMATION 

Family Status: Two parents together^ 
Single parent 



Black 

White 

Biracial 

Chicano 

Indian 

Other 



Separa ted 



How many years has child lived in a one 

parent home? t 

Please list all brothers, sisters, or other children living th household: 

Does this child attend 



school or 

First Name^ Age Sex Relationship to child Yes 


day care 

No 


i 






























/ . 




• 













Please list all other adults living in household: 



Please fill in the following information about the child's father , stepfather or 
male in the household acting as a father figure. If no father figure is present, 
leave this section blank. 



Father's Age: 



under 20 
20-2S 
30-3S 
40-49,, 
over 50 
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Father's Educational background to present: 

less than 12 years of school 

lees than 12 years y some occupational traini; 

High School ( 

High School 6 some occupational training 

Some college 

College degree 



Advanced degree 



Father's Present Occupatio n 

Employer " 

If a student; Name of School and Major: 



Number. of houro worked outside, of the home per week 

^ Please fill in the following information about the child's mother , stepmother or - 
female in the household acting as a mother figure. If no mother figure is present, 
leave this section blank. 

Mother's. Age: under 20 Mother's Educational Background to present: 

20-29 _____ le&a than 12 years of school 

- 30-39 less than 12 years + some occupational 

40-49 training 

over 50 High School 

High School + some occupational training 

' Some college 

College degree 

Advanced degree 

Mother's Present Occupation 



Employer 

If a student; Nana of School and Major: 



Number of hours worked outside of the home per week 



Approximate FAMILY Income per week (take home pay of both parents - include both 
assistance and salaries): <• 

less than $50. 

$50. -$75. 

m $76. -$100. 

$101-$125. 

$126. -$150. 

$151. -$175. 

$176. -$200. 

over $200. 



Type of Family Dwelling: Single family house 

Duplex Trailer 

Type of Transportation to Center (usually): Wslk 
Public Transport 



Apartment 



With Reletives 



_Day Care Center Transport 



Family Car 
With friend" 



Approximate time needed to travel from home to the center (circle one): 
5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 minutes. 
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CHILD'S SOCIAL EXPERIENCES 

i 

Present Day Care Enrollment: 

1. How many hours per day does your child attend the center ?_ 



2. How many days per week does your xhilg attend the center? 

3. How many months per year will your child attend the center?^ 



Pa*t Day Care or Nursery School Experience: 



1. How many months has your child been enrolled in D*y Cere, for the 
full day before September l f 1973? 

2. How many months has your child been enrolled in Day Care for 
. part of the day before September 1, 1973 ? 

% 3. How many months has your child been enrolled in Daycare or Nutsery 
School 2 or 3 days per week before September 1, 1973? ; ■_ 

4. How, many months has your child been cared for in a home situation 
with a Sitter or Relative during the day before September 1, 1973?_ 



Does your chift participate with other children in a group outride of School? 
Check ( ) those activities that he/she participates in. 

Sunday School 



YMCA 



Lessons (swim, dance 9 mxp ic, etc.) 
JStory Hour 

Recreation Programs 
"Other 



The child meets in such groups as above,_ 
Most of the child's playmates at home are: _ 



hour(s) per week. 



brothers and sisters 
"other relstives 
"friends /neighbors 



Most often the children that my child playa with at home, are: 

o lder 
y ounger 
__*gofli*tes 

When not at school my child •pends approximately (circle one) 
\ 11% 2 3 4 5 6 7 



8 hours playing with other children 
per weekday. 
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Day Care Center and Staff Information Sheets? 



«3> 
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Michigan estate university 



Institute for Family and Child Study 

CENTER INFORMATION SHEET 



Center Natne_ 
Address 



Telephone \ . Licensed Capacity^ 

Licensed by | 



Total Number of Children Enrolled^ 



Number of Children entailed full day 5 days/wee k 

x full day less than 5 days/wee k 

ptrft day • 

Number of Classrooms or Groups , « Number of Classrooms included 

T~? ■ in stucJ y 

Age range of children in center^ 



Racial composition of center white black__ other 

Percentage of childretT receiving ADC/assistance ^partial fees % 

full fees 7. 

Is Transportation Provided? y es no 

If yes, average number of children transported per day_ 



average number of children in Sample transported per day_ 

* * 

Hours in poeration per day AM to PM 

Is the center open on Weekends? yes no 

Financial Support of Center (aporox) 

fees-tuition J. Private Corporation 

Public Aide % Public Nonprofit 

Private Contributions _JL t)fcher 

Other 7. 

Number of Years in operation at this site_ * 1 



Rate of turnover: percentage of children who leave and are replaced 

during the academic y6ar 

Percentage of children who attend for more than one year 
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STAFF INFORMATION 



!• Number of Teachers employed Number fi A id eg employed 

Number of Other support people 

2. Does the Director take on teaching responsibilities? 

_daily full time 

daily-special activities or during teacher breaks 
substitute teaching" occasionally j 

3. Are there written qualifications for hiring Directors, Teachers, or Aides? 

^yec no If yes or if established but not written, please 

briefly note basic qualification* for each position. 

Director Teachers Aides 

Education 



! 

Area of Training * 



Experience 



4. Responsibilities of the staff: 

Are %*ritten lesson plans required? . y es n o " 

m 

Are lesson outlines required? y es no 

Is a dally schedule followed? y es no 

Is dally attendance recorded? y es no 

Who sets up the play materials and gathers supplies for each day?^- 

Who cleans up and sets up for the following day? 

Who plans the weekly schedule of activities? 

Who decides on the placement of children in groups or classes? 



j 
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MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 



East Lansing, MI 48824 



Institute for Family and Child Study Hone Management House, Unit #2 

Information about the staW member assigned to participate In the study: 
Program assignment ^ , 



Name „ m m Age 

Home Address - 



Telephone Social Security Number 

Educational Background: Level completed . 

Area of Interest _ 

School attended 



Number of Child Development courses or workshops taken 
Number of Tears Experience In Child related work _/ 



Number of Years Experience In teaching preschool age children 



Number of Years employed at this center ' in what 

capacity ♦ 



Age range of children presently teaching 



Dally Work Schedule at Center AM to FM. 

Please describe any areas of child development or skills In working with children, 
that you feel that you would like to explore during the training sessions for your 
own personal development. 

\ * 
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TJie Measurement of Social Status 



Carson ItcGuire 
: and 
George D. Tl hite 
The University of Texas 
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TABLE VII 

OCCUPATIONS: LEVELS AND KtSDS* 



White Collar 



blue Collar 



Service 



Lawyer, judge, Lar^c buaineofies Ton executives*, 

physician, eng- valued at $100,000 PrefUdum. e£.il 

ineer, professor, or more depending of rorpor.itl nno , 

school supt. «tal on eoorounity banks, public 

1 utilities 



CPA; editor cT? 
^newspaper, ma£- 
sz i ne ; ejiecut ivo 
ijecv. of status 
organization 



purses , teechero, 
librarians, sad 
others with 4-yr. 
college degree 



Business valued 
at $ SO, 000 to 
$100,000 



Ac»t. , office, 
1 dept. manager 
or aupervi sor« ; 
some mfg. agents 



Accountant; In- 
surance, real 
estate , sto^k 
salesmen, edi- 
torial ^titers 



Professional* 
without 4-yr. 
college degree 



Business or 
equl ty valued 
from $10,000 
to $50,000 



Managers of 

scull- brancheo 
or buyers and 
salesmen of 
known mchdse. 



Bank clerks, 
auto calesmen , 
postal clerks, 
SUl or Tel . ogt. 



Business or 

equity valued 
f rota $5,000 
to $10.000 



Business or 

equity valued 
ffom $2,000 
to $3,000 



Snail con tree- 
tor who work© 
or supervitieo 
His jobs 

o r supervisor ^ ^ 

Foreman; *|ater 
(Stenographer, bookkeeper; carpenter, iflec 

ticket agoot, sales people triclan, eC#l; 

in d*pt. stores, et al) M eORlns 



F.ina People 
Gentleman far- 
ncr or land 
owners *ho do 
not supervise 
directly thelt 
pr opert y^ 



Land Operators 
who supervise 
properties 4 
have on active 
urban life 



Faro owners 
with "hired 
help"; oporstors 
of leased prop* 
erty who mprvi. 



Business or 
equity valued 

At less than' 
$2,000 



Apprentlo*^ 0 
(Dine store clerks^ ,kliW ^; 

•rocerv clerks; tele- repairmen; med. 

phone and beauty o P _c_r ._e_r_all skllUd workers, 

"* \ (Semi-skilled factory and 
product loe workers; assifl- 
tants to akllled trade; uaro- 
houeenx'n , vai chmen) 



Police capt Seta II landowner; 

tailor, RJl oporators of 
conductor; rented property 
watchrakr. hiring "hands" 
Policemen; Tenants on good 
barbers; farms: foreman; 
LWs, owners of farms 

brakemen , whp_ "hire out" 



"leputad Lawbreakers 



(Heavy labor; odd 
nine or mill hands 
unskilled workers) 



I- job Jfen"; 
ts, / 



taxi and Sharecroppers; 
trk. driv- established farm 
ers; watt- laborers; subs it* 
et, w.ii trees tence farmers, 
g.is r tn : 
attnc, a_ldeg_ 



Domestic Migrant workers 
hip. busboy '*sguatters * 
scrubwomen , ncstc rs 
j anitor h l fl^ 
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VARIABLE LIST 



BROWN' IDS SELF CONCEPT REFEREWT TEST VARIABLES 

1. Self acore: number of positive responses / total 
number of responses 

2. - Mother score: number of positive responses / total 

responses 

3. Discrepancy score: number of items with differences- 
between self and mother 

4. Number of omits 

PLAY SITUATION PICTURE BOARD S0CIQ11ETRIC VARIABLES 

1. Diversity of choices: uumber of different peers 
chosen 

2. Heterogeneity of SES choices: number of unlike 
t peers chosen 

3. Heterogeneity of Sex choices: humber of unlike 
peors chosen 

4. Sociometric status: frequency of being chosen / 
number of times available for choice 

5. Heterogeneity, of SES status: frequency of being 
chosen by unlike peers /number of times available 
for choice by unlike pears 

6. Heterogeneity of Sex status: frequency of being 
chosen by unlike peers / number of times available 
for choice by unlike peers 

CLASSROOM. SOCIO-OBSERVATIOH VARIABLES 

T. Level of social involvement; mean level of involve- 
ment over all intervals 

2. Peer proximity: average number of children in 
proximity over all intervals 

3, Adult dependency: average number of intervals in inter 



action with adults 




average number of peers at 5 or q 



level of play 
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5. Consistency of peer proximity: duration of proximity 
per peer 

6. Consistency of peer association: duration of Inter-* 
action per peer 

7. Heterogeneity of peer association (Sex): .proportion 
of interaction with unlike vs. like peers 

l 

JQ. Heterogeneity of peer association (SES): proportion 
of Interaction with unlike vs. like peers 

OBSERVATION OP SOCIALIZATION BEHAVIOR VARIABLES 

- 1. Cregarlousness : mean number of peers in interaction 
per interval 

2. Voice ton©; mean affect of voice 

3. Physical tone: mean affect of physical behavior 

4. Social behavior: mean level of social behavior 

5. Autonomy; mean level of economy 

6. Social leadership: mean level of social leadership 

7. Social competency: mean level of social competency 

8. Emotionality: mean level of emotionality 

9. Intensity of environmental control: mean level of 
acceptance (Impact codes) 

10. Activity level: mean level of responses and initia- 
tions 

11. Famlliative initiations: initiations after acceptances 
vs. rejections 

12. Responsive initiations: Initiations after acceptances 
or rej~ectloAs vs. pure initiations 

13. Initiative: number of Intervals with initiations 
vs. without 

14. Heterogeneity of initiations (Sex) : proportion of 
initiations to unlike vs. like peers 

15. Heterogeneity of initiations (SES): proportions of 
initiations to linllfce vs. like peers * 
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16. Accept iveness of responses; proportion of acceptance 
to rejections 

17. R&sponsivity: proportion of intervals responding 
vs. not responding 

18. Duration: proportion of intervals in t ongoing 
behavior vs. responding 

19. Tolerance for unfamiliar behavior (Sex): acceptances 
to unlike peers vs. like peers 

20. Tolerance for unfamiliar behavior (SES) : acceptances 
to un] ike peers v?. like peers 

21. Peer interact ±6rx£ proportion of intervals in peer 
interaction vslf^no peer interaction 

** ' * 

22. Verbalization: prf|pftion of intervals with verbal- 
4 ization vs. no 1 verbalization 

\ • )jf 

23. Verbal task ol^atatlon: task verbalizations vs. 
non-task verbalizations 

24. Verbal dominance: proportion of intervals with 
suggestions vs. all other verbalizations • 

25. Verbal supportiveness : positive verbal vs. negative 
verbal affect 

26. Fantasy: proportion of intervals in fantasy verbali- ' 
zations vs. non-fantasy verbalizations 

27. Physical contact: proportion of intervals in physical 
contact vs. no physical contact 

28 v Mutual goal directedness : proportion of intervals 
at level 6 social behavior vs. all other levels of 
social behavior * 

29. Socially unaware: proportion of intervals at level 

1 or .2 social behavior vs, all other levels of social 
. behavior 

30. Positive control: proportion of accepted impacts vs^ 
rejected impacts 

3i\ Environmental control: proportion of accepted or 
rejected vs. neutral impacts 

f> 

32. Heterogeneity of control (Sex): proportion of 
acceptances from an unlike peer vs. acceptances 
from a like peer in the impact codes. 
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v * 

33. Heterogeneity of control (sES) : proportion of accep- 
tances from an unlike peer vs. acceptances from a 
like peer in the impact codes 

34. Aggression; proportion of intervals with "negative 
physical tone with peers, vs. proportion with posi- 
tive or neutral physical ttfne with peers 

35. Withdrawal; proportion of intervals at lev«l 1,2, 
or 3 of social .behavior with passive responses, vs. 
proportion of intervals at level A, 5, or 6 of social 
behavior with passive responses 

36. Facilitative of interaction: proportion of accep- 
< tances or ongoing responses at l$vel 5 or 6 of 

.^ocial behavior vs. proportion at all other levels 
» **of social behavior 

. 37. Nonverbal style of communicating: proportion of 
intervals with acceptances or rejections in the 
impact codes with no verbalization vs. proportion 
with verbalizations 

38. Differential voice tone (-Sex): mean affect of 
voipe in interaction with unlike peers, less mean 

y affect of voice in alj. ihteractions 

39. Differential voice tone (SES): mean affect of voice 
.in interaction with unlike peers less mean affect 



X of voice in all interaction? 



40. Differential physical tone (Sex): meon affect of 
physipal behavior in interaction with unlike peers 
less mean affect in all interactions \ 

41; Differential physical tone (SES): mean affect of 
physical behavior in interaction with unlike peers 
less mean affect in all interactions 
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Pwesults of Te3ts for Internal Consistency , 

Classroom Socio-Observationa 
Observations of Socialization behavior (OSB) 
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Those variables frora the* Clnssroon Socio-Observ&tions 

» ^ ' +' ' 

and Observation of Socialization Behavior <0S2) Instrument 

\ 

that were in the form of a ratine scale were tested for the 
internal consistency of these ratings. An analysis of var- 
iance technique entitled noyt'3 Test of Internal Consistency 
was applied. This analysis provides a reliability coeffi- 
cient in the range of 0 to 1. The results of these analyses 
are reported below. 

Classroom Socio-Observatlon 

Consistency over three consecutive observations. 

Variable Reliability Coefficient 

Pre Social Behavior .31 
Po9t Social liehavior v 80 

Observation of Socialisation ttchivior 

Consistency over 3C intervale - Pre teot data. 

Variable ' Reliability Coefficient 

Social Behavior .92 

Emotionality • 73 

Social Competency ' .39 

Social Leadership .23 

Autonony . 92 

Beliavioral Tone «*17 

Level of Response .80 
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Appfendlx B 
Sample Lessors 



Sample Lesson 
M.S.U. Sociodramatic Play Curriculum 
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Lead-up to Doctor's Offici Dramatic Play 



Activity : 



Listening task with stethoscopes 



Objectives : 

1. To acquaint children with stethoscopes before use in a dramatic 
play situation. 

2. For children to learn that ticking sounds can be heard through 
a stethoscope. 

Materials : * 

1. Two stethoscopes 

2. One loud ticking clock or oven timer 

3. 2 doctor's bags 



Procedure : 

Put the stethoscopes and clock on a table during free play, A 
teacher should be at the table to show the children how to use the stetho- 
scopes. As children begin to take an interest, the teacher might say, 



SOUNDS WITH IT. THE ENDS OF THE STETHOSCOPE FIT INTO YOUR EARS LIKE THIS 
(Teacher demonstrates); THEN YOU USE THIS OTHER END TO LISTEN TO SOUNDS 
LIKE THE TICKING OF THIS 6L0CK. WATCH. (Hold the stethoscope up to the 
face of the clock and show a surprised facial expression when you hear the 
ticking.) Encourage the children to listen to .the clock. NOW IT'S YOUR 
TyRN. SEE IF YOU CAN HEAR IT. 

After the children have heard the ticking clock through stethoscopes, 
tell them, DOCTORS ALSO USE STETHOSCOPES TO LISTEN TO PEOPLE'S HEARTS. 
CAN YOU HEAR MY HEART BEAT? Show the children how to hold the stetho- 
scope to their chest. YOU MIGHT ALSO WANT TO LISTEN TO A FRIEND'S HEART- 
BEAT. Some children may not want to have other children listen to their 
hearts, so caution children to ask their friends if it's okay before they 
approach another child. ASK MARY IF YOU CAN LISTEN TO HER HEARTBEAT. If 
Mary says no, the teacher should say, matter-of-factly , MARY DOESN'T WANT 
YOU TO LISTEN TO HER HEART RIGHT NOW. YOU CM LISTEN TO MY HEART IF YOU 
WANT TO, OR MAYBE TOM WILL LET YOU LISTEN TO HIS HEART, IF YOU ASK HIM. 




THIS IS CALLED A -STETHOSCOPE. MOST DOCTORS HAVE ONE. YOU CAN LISTEN TO 
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The stethoscopes and clock should be out for the children to explore 
and manipulate during free play for the we ^ prior to Doctor's Office •*< 
dramatic play* Many children will be intrigued vith the stethoscopes, 
especially on the first day' that they are out. The teacher needs to re- 
assure the children that they will 'all get to have a turn to listen and f 
that the stethoscopes will be out all the rest of the week for them to 
play vith. The teacher should to limit the number of children at the 
table to no more than four to five at a time: two children can vatch p 
vhile tvo other children are using the stethoscopes. If many more chil- 
dren are at the table, tempers grov short and the wait becomes too lonfe 
for most children. Redirect children to other activities whenever possible. 
JOHN AND SUE, YOU CAN LOOK AT A BOOK OR DO A PUZZLE WHILE YOU'RE WAITING 
TO USE THE STETHOSCOPES. I'LL CALL YOU WHEN IT'S YOUR TURN. If a lot of 
children are waiting to use the stethoscopes, the teacher can also shorten 
the length of time each child uses the stethoscopes by having the children 
only listen to the clock on the first day. She can show them how to listen 
to heartbeats the second day. The teacher should also be aware that some 
children may only want to watch others use the stethoscopes the first few 
days before trying it themselves.*, 

Other places to listen for sounds are on: — aquarium glass 

. ** — window or wall 

— table $ 
body parts 

Try other areas of your room to see if there are sounds there. 
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Socialization Curriculum 



lotlTlty : Doctor's Office Dramatic Pipy 1 
Objectives 

1. To help the child develop skill 1a Initiating 
interactions with others. 

2. To help the child develop skill in responding 
to the Interactive attempts of others. 

3. To help the child develop the- foelf control nc-ccs- 
sary to deal with the unfamiliar behavior of 
otner children. 

4. To help the child develop the self control neces- 
sary to allow another child or adult to continue 
toward his p.oal, 

5. To help the child develop the skillo nnd self con- 
* trol necrasary to sharp toys and materials and to 

< " play in association ^1 th oth-er- children. 

h. To aid the ohild in bulitii u hn ncllls nccesBary 
to v;ork with oth^r cnildrm toward a^jirutual soal. 

Hat ftrlalB : Doctor 1 o Cj f f 3 n . 

Oota (?) or tt'de marked floor with masking tape 
Pillows (?) (optional) 
hlankPln (?) (of tlonal ) 

Two whitr flhlrt.i fev- t... .ire or: r v one bands 
ShelvliiR or stand tVr Jootor'r -qlilpment 

St rttiOSCO p* S ( ;) 

SyrlnrreB (1) <£\> 

Ga.izr strip harid.i^r/o or nrips of cloth 

fljurnr-d labnln tat into virlous olzen (for bandalds) 

Cotton balle (?) 

Doctor 1 s tf\s.- ( ') 

Ls throom ncr If? (optional) 

Splints {?) - optional 

Flashlights (optional) 

if lay thrrmoiartrre (opU onal ) 

Initial room 

- Cblld-sdLzed Giiolrt: (3 or A) « 
J- h ^ki'locr. on stu'l f 
Litoryiiooke 'luout doctors and nurer^p 
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Procedure : 

The Doctor's offict should be sot up in a second 
dramatic plv area. It should not ^jake the placfe' of the 
regular housekeeping area. The props should bo set up 
before the children arrive. It is best tp st&rt with 
only a few basic prop6 the fir.a day and add one or two ' 
new props each duy. For exanpir , the" first day Include ? 
.stethoscopes, 2 tyrinf/es, strips of R.iuze or cloth lot 
\tM, dat>;es and two deotor 1 ** »£#s. Hk second day add gummed 
latols in r tandaid Lojc, the thlru «.)ay add splints and 
cotton balls, thu 4 th day add bathroom scale, tho Hh day 
I add flashlights and pi/. / thermometers if desired. 

• Tno numbrr of cnildr^n piayim' in a Doctor's offlcr " 
3hould be Limit* d to 4 at n M.no: P doctors, P patients. 
However, tnc toach.*r way alr,o want to n^i .*p a email 
"waiting room" where a r >iv m.nr r ohildr'u cud read bo >kb 
while waiting to see th» -Jomsth. Tit- 1 ur.-j In Up •'waiting 
room 11 should include oil ^ji^azinrs nn.l/or children's booths 
about doctors '±r>d nurso^ borrowed froi:. n local library. 

Cm' of the tenchors' most important roles will be to 
\ model nnd explain appropriate r«ilr behavior of doctors and 
patients for Lho children. Sometimes the teacher will only 
have to f ;lVc^a su/^estion, and at other times she/he may- 
have to bo a pretend patient or doctor. This will vary 
with the croup of children playing in the area. No natter 
what methods the teacher uses the main ,-oal la to get -chil- 
dren to interact with fyach other and play cooperatively, 
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Following are Bu,^/,GUt^d eutemeata for the t *cher 

to make depending, upon the situation. The child ma/ be 

j 

outside of the dramatic play and need an entrance. Ms 
may be In the ongoing play and need help In continuing , 
the play, or the child may need to £Xlt from the play. 

Entrance and exit from the situation will be 
dependent on the limits of the play. That itf, the 
activity was designed for four children'. If there are 
not four children playing, the teacher snculd aae one 
of the entrance suggestions or create another. If, them 
are more than four children in Xh\ play ora child needs 
{..-. let. another have a turn, an exit>etatcment stfould bt 
x'C. . If most of the play is solitary , 1. e*. each phlld 
fixing his own arm with bandages, a continuance atate- 
mert should be made to- stimulate lnt\a<ajOn . hi w. en 
th'> child rt n. , , » 
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Suggeated teccht-r int u aetlor r, : 

Entrance to play situation ; 

1. YOUR BABY DOESN'T LOOK VERY vfELL TODAY. HAS ZWZ BEEN 
EATING? I THINK YOU SHOULD TAKE HER TO A DOCTOR. 
COME ON I'LL GO WITH YOU. (Teacher xoea with child to 
play area. ) 

2. SCHOOL'S STARTING NEXT .fEbK FOR YOUR CHILDREN. HAVE 
A YOU MADE AN APPOINTMENT tfITU THE DOCTOR FOR A CHECK-UP 

FOR THEM? I'LL HELP YOU MAX it! Tilt* APPOINTMENT. ,LKT ' S 
GO Sfiul (OR CALL) YOUR* DOCTOR. (Teacher ; ^oes with 
^ child to make appointment or hclpu him call on play 

telephone. j • 
5. (Teacher wno 1b Involved in dramatic olay) BEFORE I 
GO TC iVORK TODAY I 3>TT\1! GO GET A CHI.OK- UP. (Teacher 
l^oea to doctcrn irtt-i.) DO>;';Or\ I NEED A CirCK-Uf. 
ii'Eii CAN YC'J ChK M.".? 



4. (Teach. t in ho oaf- am. ) I '■>• :' i .\\ Vf.lv' WLL TODAY, 
I THINK I'LL SEE. THE DOCTOR.- V. f/*WiiTS ( T . limps 
and holdu l-r rfnlle waUI to rtot.t >ra of fie.) DOCTO! 
CAN YOU FIX IT? (To proion thlfi \ )\ i !' ; 1 ny xbp nty 
or all of !.:•! f ollcwin ; s#atein»-nt8 aftrr nril^ai..) 
ALSO, MY ARM HURTS HERE... Dtf YOU HAVE A PAID-AID FOR 
MY CtTT HERE?, DO YOU THINK I 'NKED\A JJiOL' TO STAY rfELL'i 
BEFORE I LEAVE CAN YOU' V^IGH f'K? 
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Continuance of play ; 

1. NURSE, PLEASE WEIGH- ANL MEASURE THIS PATIENT , THEM SEND 

HIM IN TO SEE THE DOCTOR. 
?. DOCTOR, I- NEED HELP FIXING THIS PATIENT . WOULD YOU 
HELP ME WITH THIS BANDAGE? 

3. BUT DOCTOR YOU BETTER ASK HIM IP THERE'.. ANYTHING ELSE 
WRONG WITH HIM. 

4. BUT DOCTOR AREN'T YOU GOING TO TBT.». i.i£ xATIEt'T KF V 
MEDICINE HE NEEDS TO TAKE ;U)M' ' 

< 

Exit from play situation : ' 

1. I THINK YOUR BA r r WILL I?B OK NOW. v^; CAN TAKE HE I, 
HO MS NOW. 

2. I'M DON 1 ' i ITU YOUR CHECK -UI IT'S Oa ?OTi YOU TO 

BACK Tu WORK. 
♦ 

3. IT'S YOUR -(To child playjh/: doctor) TURN V" ' AVE A 
DAY OPP. YOU CAN HANG YOUR COAT UP N'H. 

4. DOCTOR, FINISH NlT'l THAT PAf I • N V . IC HAVE OTHER 
PATIENTS TO SEE. I'j'C TT^U EG 1 OTHER APPOINTMENTS. . 
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Sanplc Lesson 
Parents Are Teachers Too 
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LOTTO GAMES 
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Mix'N Match Lotto Games 



SAMPLE LOTTO BOARD 



Lotto games are fun to play alone. However, your child will benefit most when 
you play the game with him. Mother and Oad can bring out many clues children 
might miss in an attempt to match the cards. 

Lotto games are another way children learn important problem solving skills. 
While playing lotto a child learns that when he faces any kind of problem there 
are Important clues right there in the event that will help him find the answer, 

As ypu play these games/ encourage your child to name the picture and talk 
about the cards as he is placing them on the appropriate squares. By identifying 
and describing the similarities, differences, colors and shapes of the objects children 
expand their use of language and increase their vocabularies. By observing the 
different cards, children sharpen their ability to identify shapes which will eventually 
hetp them distinguish letters and words. 

HOW TO MAKE A LOTTO BOARD 

Lotto boards and cards can be made from 
tag board or any kind of heavy cardboard. Cut 
the board 6" x 9" and the cards 3" x 3". 
Arnfnge the six cards in two rows of three on 
the lotto board. With a ruler and heavy magic 
marker draw the lines onto the board that will 
divide thtf space into the six squares. Using 
identical objects or pictures paste matching items 
onto both the card and the board. Similar 
objects can be usecMpr one. lotto game. For 
example, -one-board could be. made for a young 
child with things found in a desk like rubber 
bands, paper clips or used. stamps. Another 
.game could be made with foods like dried peas 
or beans. Arranging gummed/itars into different 
patterns is another way to/ make a game jthat 
would be challenging to an older child. 
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SAMPLE LOTTO CARDS 
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LOTTO GAME DIRECTIONS 



Mix & Match ' 

Spread out dill the boards and all the playing cards. Ask your child to match the cards 
to the board as if working a puzzle. 

Bingo 

Place the boards and playing cards upside-down and each player picks one board. 
Take turns playing the role of the "caHe^ who picks up a card and names it the 
person who can match the card called on his board can claim it. Continue playing 
the game until one person wins the game by matching and covering all the pictures 
on his board. 

Scramble Race 

Place all boards in easy reach <fr all players. Mix and deal playing cards in equal 
amounts to each player. All players try at the same time to match each of their 
cards on the boards as fast as they can. The first person to match all of his cards is 
the winner. 

Classification Game 

Place all playing cards face up. Ask your child to find all cards that have something 
in common. For example, ask your cfiild to find all the cards with objects that are 
food and could be eaten. Or, ask him to find all cards that have objects that are 
one color. 

Concentration 

This is a real favorite with children- they'll stick to it long after you're exhausted. 
Select or pass out the playing^ boards to the players. Turn all of the cards upside 
down on the table and begin to draw cards, one person at a time. If the card you 
select matches one on -your board,, then take another turn. If it doesn't match 
call out the name of the object and place it f^ce down again. The other players 
must be alert to remember where the cards they will need are— so concentrate* 
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DESIGNING A LOTTO GAME TO MEET THE INTERESTS OF YOUR CHILD 



Playing lotto requires that children use and develop matching skills to be able 
«to distinguish between same and different objects or pictures. A very young child 
needs a game with large quality differences and* older children are challenged by 
patterns and associations thaNwe more difficult to see and understand. 

V 

Try to consider your child's interests and abilities when making the lotto games 
that you will be using with him. It is important to understand that children first 
begin to think in terms of real concrete objects and can then deal with thinking that 
involves abstract ideas. 

The following are examples of different kinds of materials that can be used 
in making lotto games. The materials on the list are organized according to the kind 

s 

of thinking required in using the game. They are listed in order of difficulty beginning 
With materials appropriate for younger children. ^ 



1. Simple real objects (macaroni, beans, peas) 











V 





2. Simple shafts, symbols and pictures (stars, numbers) 




3. Objects or pictures placed in different patterns (00, 8, 88) 
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Association concepts 

a. things that 90 together-dog* to doghouse 
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Appendix C. 
Pescriptiono of Centers in the Sample 
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Center 1 v/ug a non-profit, federally licensed Day Care 
facility supported in part by the United Fund and the Board 
of Mi83ion3 of the Mnited Methodist Cfiarch. It provided a 
sliding scale fee structure admitting qhildren of single 
families or fonilies in need of assistance first. Wo trans- 
portation was "provided. The licensed capacity wa3 63 child- 
ren, with 70 children enrolled. The center was located with- 
in the downtown area of a lar*>e city as a part of a larger 
community center. The Dny Core Center^ had been in existence 
for 20 years, two year3 at the present site. . 1 v.. 

The physical facilities wore especially desipned for 
day care uae, and were complemented by the other facilities 
of the cormmnity center (i.e. larpe r*,ym, neetinp roons, kit- 
chen, etc.). Tliis was especially convenient for parent 
meetings. 

Tlie center* 3 clientele was 90^ black. The two teachers 
presenting the parent propran were also black. The director 
of the„center participated but in an advisory capacity. 

The center had an active oarcnt-represented ^ay Care 
Committee that formulated policy and authorized child-involved 
activities. 

Previous parental involvement programs at the center 
consisted oainly of open houses, special parties, and peri- 
odic neetinps that were reportedly very well supported by 
the parents. 
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Durinp the course of the Par^atG are Teachers Too pro- 

■ .* * 

gram, a strike of some of the enoloyeea of .the community 
center occurred. This diaruptc! the teaching effort and 
therefore parent meetings wore postponed temporarily. 
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Center 2 i'as a private, non-f rnuchised center supported 
solely by fees and tuition. It had a licensed capacity 6f 56 
with approxinately 100 children enrolled, many part-time. The 
center was a remodelled ranch-style hone, located in a suburban 
area of a lar^e city. It had. been irr operation for 2 1/2 years. 

The center's clientele wa3 9°7 anplo, with about 157 
receiving social services ? aid to dependent children. 

The ov/r f er/director supervised the educational program 
and placement of children alon^ with her administrative duties. 
Self-contained claocroons were staffed with trained teachers 
and aides. Although no fornal curricula were adopted the 
teachers had a variety of resources available to them. Class- 
rooms were well equipped and space effectively utilised. 
/ „ Children from three class roons participated in the 3tudy, 

Teachers or aides from each of the roons participated, although 
children rotated through one dramatic play area. 
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Center 3 was sponsored by a private, non-profit assc^ 
elation that operated twencenters in this large industrial 
city. It had a- licensed capacity of ^7 children, enrolling 

children, many part- tine. The centeV was located in <a 
church, and consisted mainly of a lar^e open classroom and 
a few smaller Sunday school rooms. It had been in operation 
for 2 years. The main source of financial support came from 
tuition and fees, although a" type of sliding scale was avail- 
able for needy families. 

The center's clientele was majority ar^lo, with 31% 
black. Both anj',lo and black staff participated in the'parent 
program. Tlie center's executive director assumed the lea- 
dership with the parent prorran, while the head teacher^ wan 
involved in both programs. A volunteer teacher supervised 
the children 1 s program with the 6 l>olp o( the head teacher. 

Although the center wns Governed by a board of trustees 
with parental representation, in general parent involvement 
at the center was minimal. I t tendance at previous parent 
meetincs and Parties was reportedly poor. 

An inservice training 1 program was being implemented 
during the year to upgrade 3taff expertise. ^Limited mater- 
ials and "equipment were available for educational programming 
General staff rapport, however, v;as excellent. 
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Center 4 was u public, non-profit center t supported by 
various orcanizations an^ the United Fund. It had a licensed 
capacity of 120 children all full-time* The - center provided 
a sliding scale fee structure with the majority of the fami- 
lies receiving partial subsidiea. Children from single par- 
ent families were fjiven enrollment priority. The clientele 
of the center waf3 nixed GO?, anfclo - hOZ blact. ilany of the > 
families had more than one child enrolled and enrolled for a 
number of years. 

The center waa located in an old mansion between the 
residential and deftmtown areas of a Lir^e induatrial city. 
Tlie building ';as furnished to reflect a varn, homey atmosphere. 
The center had been in operation for eifjht year9. It had a* 
larce riuuber of support personnel. 

A non-teaching head, header provided leadership to the 
educational programming alonp, with a director-administrator. 
The center hod a lax;^- number of resources, equipraent, and 
supplies available for programming, although no formal curri- 
cula were adopted. In general, intra-stafi and parent-staff 
rapport was excellent. 
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Center 5 was a privity franchised center solely suppor- 
ted by tuition and feeo. It had a licensed capacity of 107, 
with 1G6 .children enrolled, nary part-tire. 

It* was located on the fringes of an urban area in a new 
buildinp especially designed as a day care center. It had 

been in operation for just over two years. The confer had a 

t 

nixed clientele of anrroxinately 61? an^lo, 40r blac! fami- 
lies. Staff from both ethnic backgrounds participated in tho 
program. The center changed directors during the project 
implenentation, but as this was anticipated, the incoming dir- 
ector assumed the responsibility for the parent program at 
the outset. A change in head teacher for the children's pro- 
gram also occurred near the beginning of the program inplemeu- 
tation. Excellent staff rapport helncd ease the transitions. 

Parent involvenent at the center was mininal, although 
parent cooperation and interest in the center was reportedly 
fairly hif;h. I!o formal curricula were cva adopted nt the 
center, although the Poabotfy language fdt materials vera 
available. 
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Center 6 was a unvote fr&rchlsad center supported solely 
by fees and tuition. It had a licensed capacity of 96, with 
149 children enrolled, nany part-tine. Tee center was located 
on the outskirts of a lar~e industrial city in a building 
specially designed a Jay care carter. 

The center'*) clientele was 92% an:;lo; v/ith only a few 
black and chicano farilie3. The staff wa3 1007 anplo. 

Children wore divided into two lar~e open clasfiroomn. 
Children from both of tlfese i*rou;>3 *t>«'irticipnted in tho study. 
Head teachers fron both r^oups supervised the oociodranatic 
play progran. These teachers were woll qualified, and cooper- 
ated in the U3e of the curriculun. 'To other curriculun models 
were adopted at the center, although Peabody lanfua^e hit ma- 
terials were available and the ^itector wa3 raakinp, other re- 
sources available for the teacher3. 
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Center 7 was a private, frranchiscd center, supported 
solely by fees and tuitior;. It had a licensed edacity of 
96, with 135 children enrolled. It was located on the' fringes 
of a residential area in a larp,e industrial city. Die physi- 
cal facility was a building specially designed as a $ay care 
center, and transportation uas provided. It had tvo J.ar^e 
open classrooms with a nunber of areas separated by folding > 
doors.. Equipment and materials T/cre limited. The center * ' 

• * I 

was in bpe^ation for 3 1/2 yearo.^HTke center's clientele 
vas 30f anr;lo f 207 bl3ck» with n lar^e number of families 
receiving aid to dependent, children. 

The center, had a lar^e amount of turnover in onroll- 
ueut during the period of aa:iQciation with the project. During ' 
thro'year, the director's position alco chan^e^. 

This center experienced difficulty in soliciting parental 
cooperation as required by the research project. Children 
fron both of the classrooms )artici* in te -> in the study. 
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Center v/as a private, franchisee! ccr.t^r that was solely 
supported by tuition from both fanllies and «th^ Department of 
Social' Services for those faiailies eligible for ADC. It had 
a licensed capocity of 107- children, with IT?, children enrolled. 
Transportation was provided. 1 Tie confer was located on the 
fringes of* the industrial area of a larr e city. It had been 
in operation for a )proxiiaately 1 1/2 years. 

The physical plant was very now and especially lesi^ned 
as a d'ty care cantor. * Lar^c open opaceo were flexiMy $ub- , 
divided as classrooms.,, Children fron throe classrooms parti- 
cipated in the otu^ly.^ 

Tlie center was in a stito of flux during th:* year of 
participation aa a result of tV- Movement of 'throe different 
directors into the administrator's role. Thin instability in 
the administration did not seem to affect the pre ram 1 q imple- 
mentation, but did place additional ntr'iin on the teachers. 
An initial step was taken by thi staff during this tine to 
form a parent boar I, but it was not ynt ^ctivo. 

Previous parental involvement: at the center was minimal, 
consisting of open houses, parties, and field trip supnort. 
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